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CHAPTER X. 


LOOKING BACK. 


EORGE GRESWOLD succumbed to Fate. He had done all he 
could do in the way of resistance. He had appealed against his 


wife’s decision ; he had set love against principle, or prejudice ; and 
principle, as Mildred understood it, had been too strong for love ; 
so there was nothing left for the forsaken husband but submission. 
He weut back to the home in which he had once been happy, and 
sat down amidst the ruins of his domestic life; he sat by his deso- 
late hearth through the long dull wintry months, and he made no 
effort to bring brightness or variety into his existence. He made 
no stand against unmerited misfortune. 

“T am too old to forget,” he told himself; “ that lesson can 
only be learnt in youth.” 

A young man might have gone out as a wanderer, might have 
sought excitement and distraction amidst strange cities and 
strange races of men, might have found forgetfulness in danger 
and hardship, the perils of unexplored deserts, the hazards of un- 
trodden mountains, the hairbreadth escapes of savage life, pesti- 
lence, famine, warfare. George Greswold felt no inclination for 
any such adventure. The mainspring of life had snapped, and he 
admitted to himself that he was a broken man. 

He sat by the hearth in his spacious library day after day, and 
night after night, until the small hours. Sometimes he took his 
gun in the early morning, and went out with a couple of dogs for 
an hour or two of solitary shooting among his own covers. He 
tramped his copses in all weathers and at all hours, but he rarely 
went outside his own domain; nor did he ever visit his cottagers 
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or small tenantry, with whom he had been once so familiar a 
friend. All interest in his estate had gone from him after his 
daughter’s death. He left everything to the new steward, who 
was happily both competent and honest. 

His books were his only friends. Those studious habits acquired 
years before when he was comparatively a poor man stood by him 
now. His one distraction, his only solace, was found in the con- 
tents of those capacious bookshelves, three-fourths of which were 
filled with volumes of his own selection, the gradual accumulations 
of his sixteen years of ownership. His grandfather’s library con- 
sisted of those admirable standard works, in the largest possible 
number of volumes, which formed an item in the furniture of a 
respectable house during the last century, and which, from the 
stiffness of their bindings and the unblemished appearance of their 
paper and print, would seem to have enjoyed an existence of dig- 
nified retirement from the day they left the bookseller’s shop. 

But for those long tramps in the wintry copses, where holly and 
ivy showed brightly green amidst leafless chestnuts and hazels, 
but for those communings with the intellect: of past and present 
in the long still winter evenings, George Greswold’s brain must 
have given way again under the burden of an undeserved sorrow. 
As it was he contrived to live on, peacefully, and even with an air of 
contentment. His servants surprised him in no paroxysm of grief. 
He startled them with no strange exclamations. His manner gave 
no cause for alarm. He accepted his lot in silence and submission. 
His days were ordered with a simple regularity, so far as the ser- 
vice of the house went. His valet and butler agreed that he was 
in all things an admirable master. 

The idea in the household was that Mrs. Greswold had “ taken 
to religion.” That seemed the only possible explanation for a 
parting which had been preceded by no domestic storms, for which 
there was no apparent cause in the conduct of the husband. That 
idea of the wife having discovered an intrigue of her husband’s, 
which Louisa had discussed in the housekeeper’s room at Brighton, 
was no longer entertained in the servants’ hall at Enderby. 

“Tf there had been anything of that kind something would 
have come out by this time,” said the butler, who had a profound 
belief in the ultimate “ coming out ” of all social mysteries. 

George Greswold was not kept in ignorance of his wife’s move- 
ments. Pamela had been shrewd enough to divine that her uncle 
would be glad to hear from her in order to hear of Mildred, and 
she had written to him from time to time, giving him an ani- 
mated picture of her own and her aunt’s existence. 

There had been only one suppression. The young lady had not 
once alluded to Mr. Castellani’s share in their winter life at 
Pallanza. She had a horror of arousing that dragon of suspicion 
which she knew to lurk in the minds of all uncles with reference 
toall agreeable young men. George Greswold had not heard from 
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his niece for more than a fortnight, when there came a letter, 
written the day after Mildred’s visit to the madhouse, and full of 
praises of Lady Lochinvar and the climate of Nice. That letter 
was the greatest shock that Greswold had received since his 
wife had left him, for it told him that she was in a place where 
she could scarcely fail to discover all the details of his wretched 
story. He had kept it locked from her, he had shut himself 
behind a wall of iron, he had kept a silence as of the grave; and 
now she from whom he had prayed that his fatal story might be 
for ever hidden, she was certain to learn the worst. 

“ Aunt went to lunch with Lady Lochinvar the day after our 
arrival,” wrote Pamela. ‘She spent a long morning with her, 
and then went for a drive somewhere in the environs, and was out 
till nearly dinner time. She looked so white and fagged when 
she came back, poor dear, and I am sure she had done too much 
for one day. Lady Lochinvar asked me to dinner, and took me 
to the new Opera House, which is,lovely. Her nephew was with 
us, rather plain, and with no taste for music—he said he pre- 
ferred ‘Madame Angot’ to ‘Lohengrin’—but enormously 
clever, I am told, in a solid, practical kind of way.” 

Und so weiter, for three more pages. 

Mildred had been with Lady Lochinvar, with Lady Lochinvar 
who knew all; who had seen him and his wife together, had 
received them both as her friends, had been confided in, he knew, 
by that fond, jealous wife, made the recipient of tearful doubts 
and hysterical accusations. Vivien had owned as much to him. 

She had been with Lady Lochinvar, who must know the history 
of his wife’s death, and the dreadful charge brought against him ; 
who must know that he had been an inmate of the great white 
barrack on the road to St. André, who in all probability thought 
him guilty of murder. All the barriers had fallen now—all the 
floodgates had opened. He saw himself hateful, monstrous, in- 
human, in the eyes of the woman he adored. 

*‘ She loved her sister with an inextinguishable love,” he thought, 
“ and she sees me now as her sister’s murderer. The cold-blooded, 
cruel husband, who made his wife’s existence miserable, and ended 
by killing her in a paroxysm of brutal rage. That is the kind of 
monster I must seem in my Mildred’s eyes. She will look back 
upon my stubborn silence, my gloomy reserve, and she will see all 
the indications of guilt. My own conduct will condemn me.” 

As he sat by his solitary hearth in the cold March evening, 
the large reading lamp making a circle of light amidst the 
shadowy gloom, George Greswold’s mind travelled over the days 
of his youth, and the period of that fatal marriage, which had 
blighted him in the morning of his life, which blighted him now 
in life’s meridian, when but for this dark influence, all the ele- 
ments of happiness were in his hand. 


He looked back to the morning of life and saw himself full of 
Q2 
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ambitious plans and aspiring dreams, well content to be the 
younger son, to whom it was given to make his own position in 
the world, scorning the idle days of a fox-hunting squire, resolute 
to become an influence for good among his fellow-men. He had 
never envied his brother the inheritance of the soil, he had 
thought but little of his own promised inheritance of Enderby. 

Unhappily that question of the succession to the Enderby estate 
had been a sore point with Squire Ransome. He adored his 
eldest son, who was like him in character and person, and he cared 
very little for George, whom he considered a bookish and unsym- 
pathetic individual, a young man who hardly cared whether there 
were few or many foxes in the district, whether the young part- 
ridges throve or perished by foul weather or epidemic disease—a 
young man who took no interest in the things that filled the lives 
of other people. Ina word, George was not a sportsman, and that 
deficiency made him an alien to his father’s race. There had 
never been a Ransome who was not “sporting” to the core of his 
heart, until the appearance of this pragmatical Oxonian. 

Without being in any manner scientific or a student of evolution, 
Mr. Ransome had a fixed belief in heredity. It was the duty of 
the son to resemble the father; and a son who was in all his 
tastes and inclinations a distinct variety stamped: himself as 
undutiful. 

“T don’t suppose the fellow can help it,” said Mr. Ransome 
testily ; “ but there’s hardly a remark he makes which doesn't t act 
upon my nerves like a nutmeg grater.” 

Nobody would have given the squire credit for possessing very 
sensitive nerves, but everybody knew he had a temper, and a 
temper which occasionally showed itself in violent outbreaks— 
the kind of temper which will dismiss a household at one fell 
swoop, send a stud of horses to Tattersall’s on the spur of the 
moment, tear up a lease on the point of signature, or turn a son 
out of doors. 

The knowledge that this unsportsmanlike son of his would inherit 
the fine estate of Enderby was a constant source of vexation to 
Squire Ransome, of Mapledown. The dream of his life was that 
Mapledown and Enderby should be united in the possession of his 
son Gilbert. The two properties would have made Gilbert rich 
enough to hope for a peerage, and that idea of a possible peerage 
dazzled the Tory squire. His family had done the state some 
service in their time, had sat for important boroughs, had squan- 
dered much money in contested elections, had been staunch in 
times of change and difficulty. There was no reason why a 
Ransome should not ascend to the Upper House, in these days 
when peerages are bestowed so much more freely than in the time 
of Pitt and Fox. The two estates would have made an important 
property under one ownership ; divided they were only respectable. 
And what the squire most keenly felt was the fact that Enderby 
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was by far the finer property, and that his younger son must ulti- 
mately be a much richer man than his brother. The Sussex estate 
had dwindled considerably in those glorious days of contested 
elections and party feeling: the Hampshire estate was intact. Mr. 
Ransome could not forgive his wife for her determination that the 
younger son should be her heir. He always shuffled uneasily upon 
his seat in the old family pew when the 27th chapter of Genesis 
was read in the Sunday morning service. He compared his wife 
to Rebecca. He asked the vicar at luncheon on one of those 
Sundays, what he thought of the conduct of Rebecca and Jacob 
in that very shady transaction, and the vicar replied in the ortho- 
dox fashion, favouring Jacob just as Rebecca had favoured him. 

“JT can’t understand it,” exclaimed the squire testily ; “the 
whole business is against my idea of honour and honesty. I 
wouldn’t have such a fellow as Jacob for my steward if he were 
the cleverest man in Sussex. And look you here, vicar. If Jacob 
was right, and knew he was right, why the deuce was he so 
frightened the first time he met Esau after that ugly business ? 
Take my word for it, Jacob was a sneak, and Providence punished 
him rightly with a melancholy old age and a quarrelsome family.” 

The vicar looked down at his plate, sighed gently, and held his 
peace. ; 

The time came when the growing feeling of aversion on the 
father’s part showed itself in outrage and insult which the son 
could not endure. George remonstrated against certain acts of 
injustice in the management of the estate. He pleaded the cause 
of tenant against landlord, a dire offence in the old squire’s eyes. 
. There came an open rupture, and it was impossible for the younger 
son to remain any longer under the father’s roof. His mother 
loved him devotedly, but she felt that it was better for him to go ; 
and so it was settled in loving consultation between them that he 
should carry out a long-cherished wish of his college days, and 
explore all that was historical and interesting in Southern Europe, 
seeing men and cities in a leisurely way, and devoting himself to 
literature in the meantime. He had already written for some of 
the high-class magazines, and he felt that it was in him todo well 
as a writer of the serious order—critic, essayist and thinker. 

His mother gave him three hundred a year, which, for a man 
of his simple habits, was ample. He told himself that he should 
be able to earn as much again by his pen ; and so, after a farewell 
of decent friendliness to his father and his brother Gilbert, and 
tenderest parting with his mother, he set out upon his pilgrimage, 
a free agent, with the world all before him. He explored Greece 
—dwelling fondly upon all the old traditions, the old histories. 
He made the acquaintance of Dr. Schliemann, and entered heart 
and soul into that gentleman’s views. This occupied him more 
than a year, for those scenes exercised a potent fascination upon 
a mind to which Greek literature was the supreme delight. He 
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spent a month at Constantinople and a winter in Corfu and 
Cyprus. He devoted a summer to Switzerland, and did a little 
mountaineering ; and during all his wanderings he contrived to 
give a considerable portion of his time to literature. 

It was after his Swiss travels that he went to Italy, and estab- 
lished himself in Florence for a quiet winter. He hired an 
apartment on a fourth floor of a palace, overlooking the Arno, and 
here, for the first time since he had left England, he went a little 
into general society. His mother had sent him letters of intro- 
duction to old friends of her own, English and Florentine ; he was 
young, handsome, and a gentleman, and he was received with 
enthusiasm. Had he been fond of society he might have been at 
parties every night ; but he was fonder of books and of solitude, 
and he took very little advantage of people’s friendliness. 

The few houses to which he went were houses famous for good 
music, and it was in one of these houses that he met Vivien Faux. 

It was in the midst ofa symphony by Beethoven, while he was 
standing on the edge of the crowd which surrounded the open 
space given to the instrumentalists, that he first saw the woman 
who was to be his wife. She was sitting in the recess of a lofty 
window quite apart from the throng, a pale, dark-eyed girl, with 
roughened hair carelessly heaped above her low, broad forehead. 
Her slender figure and sloping shoulders showed to advantage in 
a low-necked black gown, without a vestige of ornament. She 
wore neither jewels nor flowers, at an assembly where gems were 
sparkling and flowers breathing sweetness upon every feminine 
bosom. Her thin white arms hung loosely in her lap, her back 
was turned to the performers, and her eyes were averted from the 
crowd. She looked the image of ennui and indifference. 

He fourd his hostess directly the symphony was over, and asked 
her to introduce him to the young lady in black velvet yonder, 
sitting alone in the window. 

‘* Have you been struck by Miss Faux’s rather singular appear- 
ance ?” asked Mdme. Vicenti. “She is notso handsome as many 
young ladies who are here to-night.” 

“No, she is not handsome, but her face interests me. She looks 
as if she had suffered some great disappointment.” 

“I believe her whole life has been a disappointment. She is 
an orphan, as far as I can ascertain, a friendless orphan. She 
has good means, but there is a mystery about her position 
which places her in a manner apart from other girls of her age. 
She has no relations to whom to refer, no family home to which 
to return. She is here with some rather foolish people, an English 
artist and his wife, who cannot do very much for her, and I believe 
she feels her isolation intensely. It makes her bitter against other 
girls, and she loses friends as fast as she makes them. People 
won’t put up with her tongue. Well, Mr. Ransome, do you change 
your mind after that ?” 
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“On the contrary, I feel so much the more interested in the 
young lady.” 

“Ah, your interest will not last. However, I shall be charmed 
to introduce you.” 

They went across the room to that distant recess where Miss 
Faux was still seated, her air and attitude unchanged since George 
Ransome first observed her. She started with a little look of sur- 
prise when Madame Vicenti and her companion approached ; but 
she accepted the introduction with a nonchalant air, and she replied 
to Ransome’s opening remarks with manifest indifference. Then 
by degrees she grew more animated, and talked about the people 
in the room, ridiculing their pretensions, their eccentricities, their 
costume. 

“ You are not a habitué here?” she asked. “ I don’t remember 
seeing you before to-night.” 

“No; it is the first of Madame Vicenti’s parties that I have 
seen.” 

“ Then I conclude it will be the last.” 

66 Why ? ” 

“ Oh, the whole business is intolerable. The music is good if 
one could hear it anywhere else, but the people are detestable.” 

“ Yet I conclude this is not your first evening here ?” 

“No, I come every week. I have nothing else to do with 
myself but to go about to houses I hate, and mix with people 
who hate me.” 

“Why should they hate you?” 

“Oh, we all hate each other, and want to overreach one another. 
Envy and malice are in the air. Picture to yourself fifty manceuvr- 
ing mothers with a hundred marriageable daughters, most of them 
portionless, and about twenty eligible men. Think what the 
competition must be like.” 

*‘But you are independent of all that; you are outside the 
arena.” 

“Yes, I have nothing to do with their slave market, but they 
hate me all the same ; perhaps because I have a little more money 
than most of them—perhaps because I am nobody—a waif and a 
stray—able to give no account of my existence.” 

‘ She spoke of her position with a reckless candour that shocked 
im. 

“There is something to bear in every lot,” he said, trying to be 
philosophical. 

“TI suppose so, but I only care about my own burden. Please 
don’t pretend that you do either. I should despise a man who 
pretended not to be selfish.” 

“ Do you think that all men are selfish ?” 

‘“‘T have never seen any evidence to the contrary. The man I 
thought the noblest and the best did me the greatest wrong it 
was possible to do me in order to spare himself trouble.” 
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Ransome was silent. He would not enter into the discussion of 
a past history of which he was ignorant, and which was doubtless 
full of pain. 

After this he met her very often, and while other young men 
avoided her on account of her bitter tongue, he showed a prefer- 
ence for her society, and encouraged her to confide in him. She 
went everywhere, chaperoned by Mr. Mortimer, a dreary twaddler, 
who was for ever expounding theories of art which he had learned, 
parrot wise, in a London academy, thirty years before. His latest 
ideas were coeval with Maclise and Mulready. Mrs. Mortimer 
was by way of being an invalid, and sat and nursed her neuralgia 
at home while her husband and Miss Faux went into society. 

It was at the beginning of spring that an American lady of 
wealth and standing invited the Mortimers and their protégée to 
a picnic, to which Mr. Ransome was also bidden ; and it was this 
picnic which sealed George Ransome’s fate. Pity for Vivien’s 
lonely position had grown into a sincere regard. He had dis- 
covered warm feelings under that. cynical manner, a heart capable 
of a profound affection. She had talked to him of a child, a kind 
of adopted sister, whom she had passionately loved, and from 
whom she had been parted by the selfish cruelty of the little 
girl’s parents. 

** My school life in England had soured me before then,” she 
said, ‘‘and I was not a very amiable person even at fifteen years 
old; but that cruelty finished me. I have hated my fellow- 
creatures ever since.” 

He pleaded against this wholesale condemnation. 

“You were unlucky,” he said, “in encountering unworthy 
people.” 

“ Ah, but one of those people, the child’s father, had seemed to 
me the noblest of men. I had believed in him as second only to 
God in benevolence and generosity. When he failed I renounced 
my belief in human goodness.” 

Unawares George Ransome had fallen into the position of her 
confidant and friend. From friendship to love was an easy 
transition, and a few words, spoken at random, during a ramble 
on an olive-clad hill, bound him to her for ever. Those unpre- 
meditated words loosed the fountain of tears, and he saw the 
most scornful of women, the woman who affected an absolute 
aversion for his sex, and a contempt for those weaker sisters who 
waste their love upon such vile clay—he saw her abandon herself 
to a passion of tears at the first word of affection which he had 
ever addressed to her. He had spoken as a friend rather than as 
a lover, but those tears bound him to her for life. He put his 
arm round her, and pillowed the small pale face upon his breast, 
the dark impassioned eyes looking up at him drowned in tears. 

“You should not have said those words,” she sobbed. “You 
cannot understand what it is to have lived as I have lived—a 
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creature apart—unloved—unvalued. Oh, is it true—do you 
really care for me ?” 

“With all my heart,” he answered, and in all good faith. 

His profound compassion took the place of love; and in that 
moment he believed that he loved her as a man should love the 
woman whom he chooses for his wife. 

They were married within a month from that March afternoon, 
and for some time their married life was happy. He wished to 
take her to England, but she implored him to abandon that idea. 

“In England everybody would want to know who I am,” she 
said; “I should be tortured by questions about ‘my people.’ 
Here society is less exacting.” 

He deferred to her in this as he would have done in any other 
matter which involved her happiness. They spent the first half 
year of their married life in desultory wanderings in the Oberland 
and the Engadine, and then settled in Nice for the winter. 

Here Mrs, Ransome met Lady Lochinvar, whom she had known 
at Florence, and was at once invited to the Palais Montano; and 
here for the first time appeared those clouds which were too soon 
to darken George Ransome’s domestic horizon. 

There were many beautiful women at Nice that winter, hand- 
some Irish girls, vivacious Americans, Frenchwomen and English- 
women, and among so many who were charming, there were some 
whom George Ransome did not scruple to admire, with as much 
frankness as he would have admired a face by Guido or Raffaelle. 
He was slow to perceive his wife’s distrust, could hardly bring 
himself to believe that she could be jealous of him—but he was 
not suffered to remain long in this happy ignorance. A 
hysterical outburst one night after their return from a ball at 
the Club-house opened the husband’s eyes. The demon of 
jealousy stood revealed; and from that hour the angel of 
domestic peace was banished from George Ransome’s hearth. 

He struggled against that evil influence. He exercised 
patience, common sense, forbearance, but in vain. There were 
lulls in the storm sometimes, delusive calms; and he hoped the 
demon was exorcised. And then came a worse outbreak; more 
hysterics; despairing self-abandonment ; threats of suicide. He 
bore it as long as he could, and ultimately, his wife’s health 
offering an excuse for such a step, he proposed that they should 
leave Nice, and take a villa in the environs, in some quiet spot 
where they might live apart from all society. 

Vivien accepted the proposition with rapture ; she flung herself 
at her husband’s feet, and covered his hands with tearful kisses. 

“Oh, if I could but believe that you still love me, that you are 
not weary of me,” she exclaimed, “I should be the happiest 
woman in the universe.” 

They spent a week of halcyon peace, driving about in quest of 
their new home. They explored the villages within ten miles 
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of Nice, they breakfasted at village restaurants, in the sunny 
March noontide, and finally they settled upon a villa at St. Jean, 
within an hour’s drive of the great white city, and to this new 
home they went at the end of the month, after bidding adieu to 
their friends in Nice. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE RIFT IN THE LUTE. 


THE villa was built on a ledge of ground between the road and the 
sea. There was a stone terrace in front of the windows of salon 
and dining-room, below which the ground shelved steeply down to 
the rocks and the blue water. The low irregular-shaped house 
was as it were embedded in a grove of orange and lemon trees, 
with a peach or a cherry here and there to give variety of colour. 
In one corner there was a whole cluster of peach trees, which made 
a mass of purplish-pinky bloom. The ridges of garden sloping 
down from the stone terrace were full of white stocks and scarlet 
anemones. Clusters of red ranunculus made spots of flame in the 
sun, and the young leaves in the long hedge of Dijon roses made 
an interlacing screen of crimson through which the sun shone as 
through old ruby glass in a cathedral window. Everywhere there 
was a feast of perfume and colour and beauty. The little bay, the 
curving pier, the white-sailed boats, which seen from the height 
above looked no bigger than the gulls skimming across the blue— 
the quaint old houses of Villefranche on a level with the water, 
and rising tier above tier to the crest of the hill—pink and blue 
houses, white and cream-coloured houses, with pea-green shutters 
and red roofs. Far away to the left the jutting promontory and 
the tall white lighthouse; and away southward the Mediterranean 
in all its glory of turquoise and sapphire. And this lovely little 
world at George Ransome’s feet, this paradise in miniature, was 
all the lovelier because of the great ragged mountain wall behind 
it, the bare red and yellow hills baked in the sunlight of ages, the 
strange old-world villages yonder high up on the stony flanks of 
the hills, the far-away church towers, from which faintest echoes 
of bells came now and again as if from fairyland. 

It was a delicious spot, this little village of St. Jean, to which 
the Niceois came on Sundays and holidays, to eat bowillabaisse at 
the rustic tavern or to picnic in the shade of century-old olives or 
dark-leaved carouba trees. George Ransome loved the place, and 
could have been happy there if his wife would only have allowed 
him. Unfortunately there are women to whom domestic peace, a 
calm and rational happiness, is an impossibility, and Vivien was 
one of these women. 

From the beginning her suspicious nature had been on the 
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watch for some hidden evil. She had a fixed idea that the Fates 
had marked her for misery, and she would not accept the possi- 
bility of happiness. 

Was her husband unkind to her? No, he was all kindness ; 
but his kindness was only a gentleman-like form of toleration. 
He had married her out of pity; and it was pity that made him 
kind. Other women were worshipped. It was her fate to be only 
tolerated by a man she adored. 

She could never forget her own passionate folly, her own un- 
womanly forwardness. She had thrown herself into his arms, she 
who should have waited to be wooed, and should have made her- 
self precious by the difficulty with which she was won. 

‘“* How can he help holding me cheap?” she asked herself; “I 
who cost him nothing—not even an hour of doubt. From the 
hour we first met he must have known that I adored him.” 

Once when he was rowing her about the bay in the westering 
sunlight, while the fishermen were laying down their lines, or 
taking up their baskets here and there by the rocks, she asked 
him suddenly : 

“What did you think of me, George, the first time you saw me 
—that night at Signora Vicenti’s party ? Come now, be candid. 
You can afford to tell me the truth now. Your fate is sealed; you 
have nothing to lose or to gain.” 

“Do you think I would tell you less or more than the truth 
under any circumstances, Viva ?” he asked gravely. 

“Oh, you are horribly exact, I know,” she answered, with an 
impatient movement of her slender sloping shoulders, not looking 
at him, but with her dark dreamy eyes gazing far off across the 
bay towards the distant point where the twin towers of Monaco 
Cathedral showed faint in the distance, “ but perhaps if the truth 
sounded very rude you might suppress it—out of pity.” 

“J don’t think the truth need sound rude.” 

“Well,” still more impatiently, “what impression did I make 
upon you ?” 

“You must consider that there were at least fifty young ladies 
in Signora Vicenti’s salons that evening.” 

“And about thirty old women ; and I was lost in the crowd.” 

*‘ Not quite lost. I remember being presented to a young lady 
who sat in a window niche apart-——” 

“ Like ‘ Brunswick’s fated chieftain.’ Pray go on.” 

‘*‘ And who seemed a little out of harmony with the rest of the 
company. Her manner struck me as unpleasantly ironical, but 
her small, pale face struck me as interesting, and I even liked 
the mass of towzled hair brushed up from her low, square fore- 
head. I liked her black lace gown, without any colour or orna- 
ment. It set off the thin white shoulders and long slender 
throat.” 

“ Did you think I was rich or poor, somebody or nobody ?” 
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“T thought you were a clever girl, soured by some kind of 
disappointment.” 

“ And you felt sorry forme? Say you felt sorry for me,” she 
cried, her eyes coming back from the distant promontory, 
and fixing him suddenly, bright, keen, imperious in their eager 
questioning. 

“Yes, I confess to feeling very sorry for you.” 

“Did I not know as much? From the very first you pitied 
me. Pity, pity! What an intolerable burden it is! I have 
bent under it all my life.” 

“My dear Viva, what nonsense you talk. Because I had 
mistaken ideas about you that first night, when we were utter 
strangers——” 

“You were not mistaken. I was soured. I had been dis- 
appointed. My thoughts were bitter as gall. I had no patience 
with other girls who had so many blessings that I had never 
known. I saw them making light of their advantages, peevish, 
ill-tempered, self-indulgent, and I scorned them. Contempt for 
others was the only comfort of my own barren life. And so my 
vinegar tongue disgusted you, did it not ?” 

** ] was not disgusted—concerned and interested rather. Your 
conversation was original. I wanted to know more of you.” 

* Did you think me pretty ?” 

“TI was more impressed by your mental gifts than your 
physical——” 

“That is only a polite way of saying you thought me 
hideous.” 

“Viva, you know better than that. If I thought of your 
appearance at all during that first meeting, be assured I thought 
you interesting—yes, and pretty. Only prettiness is a poor word 
to express a face that is full of intellect and originality.” 

“You thought me pale, faded, haggard, old for my age,” she 
said decisively. ‘Don’t deny it. You must have thought what 
my glass had been telling me for the last year.” 

**] thought your face showed traces of suffering.” 

This was one of many such conversations, full of keen question- 
ing on her part, with an assumed lightness of manner which 
thinly veiled the irritability of her mind. She had changed for 
the worse since they left Nice; she had grown more sensitive, 
more suspicious, more irritable. She was in a condition of health 
in which many women are despondent or irritable ; in which with 
some women life seems one long disgust, and all things irksome, 
even the things that have been pleasantest and most valued 
before—even to the aspect of a lovely landscape, the phrases of a 
familiar melody, the perfume of a once favourite flower. He 
tried to cheer her by talking of their future, the time to come 
when there would be a new bond between them, a new interest in 
their lives; but she saw all things in a gloomy atmosphere. 
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‘Who knows ?” she said. “I may die, perhaps; or you may 
love your child better than you have ever loved me; and then I 
should hate it.” 

“Viva, you cannot doubt that my love for our child will 
strengthen my love for you.” 

“Will it?” she asked incredulously. ‘God knows it needs 
strengthening.” 

This was hard upon a man whose tenderness and indulgence 
had been boundless, who had done all that chivalry and a sense 
of duty can do to atone for the lack of love. He had tried 
his uttermost to conceal that one bitter truth that love was 
wanting; but those keen eyes of hers had seen the gap between 
them, that sensitive ear had discovered the rift in the lute. 

One afternoon they walked to the breezy common on which the 
lighthouse stands, and dawdled about in the sunshine, gathering 
the pale, grey rosemary bloom, and the perfumed thyme which 
grows among those hollows and hillocks in such wild luxuriance. 
They were sauntering near the road, talking very little ; she feeble 
and tired, although it was her own fancy to have walked so far, 
when they saw a carriage driving towards them—a large landau, 
with the usual bony horses and shabby jingling harness, and the 
usual sunburnt, good-tempered driver. 

Two girls in white gowns and leghorn hats were in the carriage, 
with an elderly woman in black. Their laps were full of wild 
flowers, and branches of wild cherry and pear blossom filled the 
leather hood at the back of the carriage. They were talking 
and laughing gaily, all animation and high spirits, as they drew 
near ; and at sight of George Ransome one of them waved her 
hand in greeting, and called upon the driver to stop. They were 
the two Miss Darcys, the handsome Irish sisters who had made 
such a sensation at the Battle of Flowers six weeks before. They 
were spoken of by some people as the belles of Nice. Mr. 
Ransome had pelted them with Parma violets and yellow rose- 
buds on the Promenade des Anglais, as they drove up and down 
in a victoria covered with white stocks and narcissi. He had 
walked with them at the Cercle de la Mediterranée and the 
Palais Tirani; had admired them frankly and openly, not afraid 
to own even toa jealous wife that he thought them beautiful. 

Delia Darcy, the older and handsomer of the two, leaned over 
the carriage door to shake hands with him, while Vivien stood 
aloof, on a grassy knoll above the road, looking daggers. 
What right had they to stop their carriage, and waylay her 
husband ? 

“Who would have thought of finding you in this out-of-the- 
way part ?” she exclaimed ; “ we fancied youhad left the Riviera. 
Are you stopping at Monte Carlo?” 

“No, I have taken a villa at St. Jean.” 

“Ts that near here?” 
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“Very near. You must have skirted the village in driving up 
here. And has Nice been very gay since February ? ” 

“No; people have been going away, and we have missed you 
dreadfully at the opera, and at dances, and at Rumpelmeyer. 
What could have induced you to bury yourself alive in a 
village ?” she asked vivaciously, with that sparkling insinuating 
manner which makes the commonest conversation seem a 
flirtation. 

“ My wife has been out of health, and it has suited us both to 
live quietly.” 

* Poor Mrs. Ransome—poor you!” exclaimed Miss Darcy, with 
amoan. ‘Oh, there she is. How do you do, Mrs. Ransome ?” 
gesticulating with a pretty little hand in a long wrinkled tan glove. 
* Do come and talk to us.” 

Mrs. Ransome bowed stiffly, but did not move an inch. She 
stood picking a branch of rosemary to shreds, with nervous restless 
fingers, scattering the poor pale, blue-grey blossoms as if she were 
sprinkling them upon a corpse. The two girls took no further 
notice of her, but both bent forward talking to Ransome, rattling 
on about this ball and the other ball—and a breakfast—and 
sundry afternoon teas—and the goings on—audacious for the most 
part—of all the smart people at Nice. They had worlds to tell 
him—having taken it into their heads that he was a humorist, a 
cynic, who delighted in hearing of the follies of his fellow man. 
He stood with his hat off, waiting for the carriage to drive on, 
inwardly impatient of delay, knowing with what jealous feelings 
Vivien had always regarded Delia Darcy, dreading a fit of ill 
temper when the Irish girls should have vanished by-and-by below 
the sandy edge of the common. He listened almost in silence, 
giving their loquacity no more encouragement than good manners 
obliged. 

‘* Why don’t you come to the next dance at the Cercle de la 
Mediterranée?” said Delia, coaxingly; “there are so few good 
dancers left, and your step is just the one that suits me best. 
There are to be amateur theatricals to begin with—scenes from 
‘Much Ado,’ and I am to be Beatrice. Won’t that tempt you?” 
she asked, with the insolence of an acknowledged beauty, spoiled 
by the laxer manners of a foreign settlement, lolling back in the 
carriage, and smiling at him with brilliant Irish grey eyes, under 
the shadow of her leghorn hat, trimmed with daffodils—a garden 
of yellow bloom, showing vividly against her dark hair and white 

own. 

The other sister was only a paler reflection of this one, and 
echoed her speeches, laughing when she laughed. 

“Surely you will come to see Delia act Beatrice?” she said. 
“T can’t tell you how well she does it. Sir Randall Spofforth is 
the Benedict.” 

*‘ My dears, we shall have no time to dress for dinner,” expostu- 
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lated the duenna, feeling that this kind of thing had lasted long 
enough. “ Continuez, cocher.” 

“* Won’t you come ?” pleaded the pertinacious Delia; “it is on 
the fifteenth, remember—next Thursday week.” 

The carriage rolled slowly onward. 

“T regret that I shall not be there,” said Ransome decisively. 

Delia shook her parasol at him in pretended anger. 

He rejoined his wife. She stood surrounded by the shreds of 
rosemary and thyme which she had plucked and scattered while 
he was talking. She was very pale, and he knew only too well 
that she was very angry. 

“Come, Viva, it is time we turned homeward,” he said. 

“Yes, the sun has gone down, has it not?” she exclaimed 
mockingly, as she looked after the carriage, which sank below the 
ragged hedge of heather and thyme yonder, as if it had dropped 
over the cliff. 

“ Why, my love, the sun is still above our heads.” 

“Ts it? Your sun is gone down anyhow. She is very lovely, 
is she not ?” 

The question was asked with a sudden eagerness, as if her life 
depended upon the reply. 

“Yes, they are both handsome girls, feather-headed, but re- 
markably handsome.” 

“ But Delia is the lovelier. She is your divinity.” 

“Yes, she is the lovelier. The other seems a copy by an inferior 
hand.” 

“ And she is so fond of you. It was cruel to refuse her request, 
when she pleaded so hard.” 

‘‘ How can you talk such nonsense, Vivien? Is it impossible for 
me to talk for five minutes with a handsome girl without un- 
reasonable anger on your part ?” 

“Do you expect me to be pleased or happy when I see your 
admiration of another woman—admiration you do not even take 
the trouble to conceal ? Do you suppose I can ever forget last 
winter—how I have seen you dancing with that girl, night after 
night! Yes, I have had to sit and watch you. I was not popular, 
I had few partners; and it is bad form to dance more than once 
with one’s husband. I have seen her in your arms, with her head 
almost lying on your shoulder, again and again, as if it were her 
natural place. ‘What a handsome couple,’ I have heard people 
say 3 ‘are they engaged?’ Do you think that was pleasant for 
me?” 

“You had but to say one word and I would have left off danc- 
ing for ever.” 

“ Another sacrifice—like your marriage.” 

“Vivien, you would provoke a saint.” 

“ Yes, it is provoking to be chained to one woman when you 
are dying for another.” 
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‘‘ How much oftener am I to swear to you that I don’t care a 
straw for Miss Darcy ?” 

“ Never again,” she answered. “I love you too well to wish 
you to swear a lie.” 

They had come down from the common by this time, and were 
now upon a pathway nearer home—a narrow footpath on the edge 
of the cliff opposite Beaulieu ; the gently curving bay below them, 
and behind and above them orchards and gardens, hill and light- 
house. It was one of their chosen walks. They had paced the 
narrow path many an afternoon when the twin towers of Monaco 
showed dark in the shadow of sundown. 

* Vivien, I think you are the most ditficult creature to live with 
that ever a man had for his wife,” said Ransome, stung to the 
quick by her persistent perversity. 

“Tam difficult to live with,am I?” she cried. “Why don’t 
you go a step further—why don’t you say that you wish that I were 
dead ?” she cried, with a wild burst of passion. “Say that you 
wish me dead!” 

“T own that when you torment me as you are doing to-day, I 
have sometimes thought of death—yours or mine—as the only 
chance of respite,” he answered gloomily. 

He had been walking—sauntering slowly—a few paces in front 
of her along the narrow path between the olive garden and the 
edge of the cliff, she following as slowly, both in a desultory way, 
and talking to each other without seeing each other’s faces. The 
cliff sank sheer below the pathway, with only a narrow margin of 
rushy grass between the footpath and the brink of the precipice. 
It was no stupendous depth, no giddy height from which the eye 
glanced downward, sickening at the horror of the gulf. One looked 
down at the jewel-bright waves, and the many-hued rocks, the fir 
trees growing out of the crags, without a thought of danger; and 
yet a false step upon those sunburnt rushes might mean instant 
death. 

He came to asudden standstill after that last speech, and stood 
leaning with both hands upon his stick, angry, full of gloom, feel- 
ing that he had said a cruel thing, and not repenting of his 
cruelty. He stood there expectant of her angry answer.; but 
there was only silence. 

Silence, and then a swift rushing sound, like the rustle of a 
bird’s wings. He looked round and saw that he was alone. 


CHAPTER XII. 
DARKNESS. 


SHE had flung herself over the cliff. That rustling noise was the 
sound of her gown as it brushed against the rushes and seedling 
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firs that clothed the precipice with verdure. He looked over the 
cliff, and saw her lying among the rocks, a white motionless 
figure, mangled and crushed, dead and dumb, his victim and his 
accuser. 

His first impulse was to fling himself over the edge where she 
had cast away her life a minute ago; but common sense overcame 
that movement of despair. A few yards further towards the point 
the side of the cliff was less precipitous. There were jutting 
ledges of rock and grassy knolls by which a good climber might 
let himself down to the beach, not without hazard, but with a fair 
chance of safety. As he scrambled downward he saw a fisher- 
man’s boat shooting across the bay, and he thought that his 
wife’s fall had been seen from the narrow strip of sandy shore 
yonder at Beaulieu. 

She was lying on her side among the low wet slabs of rock, the 
blue water lapping round her. There was blood upon her face, 
and on one mangled arm, from which the muslin sleeve was ripped. 
Her gown had caught in the bushes, and was torn to ribbons ; 
and the water flowing so gently in and out among her loosened 
hair was tinged with blood. 

Her eyes were wide open, staring wildly, and they had a glassy 
look already. He knew that she was dead. 

“Did you see her fall?” he asked the men in the boat, as they 
came near. 

“No,” said one. “I heard the gulls scream, and I knew there 
was something. And then I looked about and saw something 
white lying there, under the cliff.” 

They lifted her gently into the boat, and laid her on a folded 
sail at the bottom, as gently and as tenderly as if she were still 
capable of feeling, as if she were not past cure. George Ransome 
asked no question, invited no opinion. He sat in the stern of the 
boat, dumb and quiet. The horror of this sudden doom had 
paralyzed him. What had he done that this thing should happen, 
this wild revenge of a woman’s passionate heart which made him 
a murderer! What had he done? Had he not been patient and 
forbearing, indulgent beyond the common indulgence of husbands 
to fretful wives? Had he not blunted the edge of wrath with 
soft answers? Had he not been affectionate and considerate even 
when love was dead? And yet because of one hard speech, wrung 
from his irritated nerves, this wild creature had slain herself. 

The two fishermen looked at him curiously. He saw the dark, 
southern eyes watching him; saw gravity and restraint upon 
those fine olive faces which had been wont to beam with friendly 
smiles. He knew that they suspected some evil, but he was in no 
mood to undeceive them. He sat in an apathetic silence, motion- 
less, stupetied almost, while the men rowed slowly round the point 
in the golden light of sundown. He scarcely looked at that white 


still figure lying at the bottom of the boat, the face hidden under 
R 
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a scarlet kerchief which one of the men had taken from his neck. 
He sat staring at the rocky shore, the white gleaming lighthouse, 
the long ridge of heathy ground on the crest of the hill, the 
villas, the gardens with their glow of light and colour, the dark 
masses of foliage clustering here and there amidst the bright-hued 
rocks. He looked at everything except his dead wife, lying 
almost at his feet. 


There was an inquiry that evening before the Juge d’Instruction 
at Villefranche, and he was made to give an account of his wife’s 
death. He proved a very bad witness. The minute and seem- 
ingly frivolous questions addled his brain. He told the magistrate 
how he had looked round and found the path empty: but he 
could not say how his wife had fallen—whether she had flung 
herself over the edge or had fallen accidentally, whether her foot 
had slipped unawares, whether she had fallen face forward, or 
whether she had dropped backwards from the edge of the cliff. 

**T tell you again that I did not see her fall,” he protested im- 
patiently. 

“Did you always walk in advance of your wife?” asked the 
Frenchman. “It was not very polite to turn your back upon a 
lady.” 

“T was worried, and out of temper.” 

“For what reason ?” 

‘“‘ My wife’s jealous temper created reasons where there were 
none. The people who know me know that I was not habitually 
unkind to her.” 

“Yet you gave her an answer which so maddened her that she 
flung herself over the cliff in her despair? ” 

‘J fear that it was so,” he answered, with the deepest distress 
depicted in his haggard face. ‘She was in a nervous and irritable 
condition. I had always borne that fact in mind until that 
moment. She stung me past endurance by her groundless jeal- 
ousies. I had been a true and loyal husband to her from the 
hour of our marriage. I had never wronged her by so much as a 
thought, and yet I could not talk to a pretty peasant girl, or con- 
fess my admiration for a woman of quality without flinging her 
into a rage that was almost madness. I bore with her long and 
patiently. I remembered that the circumstances of her childhood 
and youth had been adverse, that her nature had been warped 
and perverted ; I forgave all faults of temper in a wife who loved 
me; but this afternoon—almost for the first time since our 
marriage—I spoke unkindly, cruelly perhaps. I have no wish to 
avoid interrogation or to conceal any portion of the truth.” 

‘* You did not push her over the cliff ?” 

“TI did not. Do I look like a murderer, or bear the character 
of a man likely to commit murder ?” 

The examination went on, with cruel reiteration of almost the 
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same questions. The Juge d’Instruction was a dull, plodding 
soul, who believed that the truth might be wrung out of a criminal 
by persistent questioning. He suspected Ransome, or deemed it 
his duty to suspect him, and he ordered him to be arrested on 
leaving the court ; so George Ransome passed the night after his 
wife’s death in the lock-up at Villefranche. 

What a night that was for a man to live through! He sat ona 
stone bench listening to the level plish-plash of that tideless sea 
ever so far beneath him. He heard the footsteps going up and 
down the steep stony street of that wonderful old seaport: he 
heard the cry of the gulls, and the striking of the clock on the 
crest of the hill, as he sat motionless in a crouching attitude, with 
his elbows on his knees and his head in his hands, brooding over 
that swift, sudden horror of yesterday. 

Could it have been an accident? Did she step backwards 
unawares and slip over the edge? No, he remembered where she 
was standing when he last looked at her, some distance from the 
side of the cliff, standing among the heather and wild thyme 
which grew down to the edge of the little path. She must have 
made a rapid rush to the brink after that fatal speech of his. She 
had flung her life away in a single impulse of blind, mad anger— 
or despair. She had not paused for an instant to take thought. 
Alas! he knew her so well; he had so often seen those sudden 
gusts of passion; the rush of crimson to the pale small face ; the 
quivering lips striving impotently for speech ; the fury in the dark 
eyes, and the small nervous hands clenched convulsively. He had 
seen her struggle with the demon of anger, and had seen the 
storm pass swifter than a tempest-driven cloud across the moon. 
Another moment and she would burst into tears, fling her arms 
round his neck and implore him to forgive her. 

“TI love you too well ever to know happiness,” she said. 

That was her chief apology. 

“It is only people without passions who can be happy,” she told 
him once. “I sometimes think that you belong to that family.” 

And she was dead, she whose undisciplined love had so plagued 
and tried him ; she was dead, and he felt himself her murderer. 

Alas! doubly a murderer, since she had perished just at that 
time when her life should have been most precious to him, when 
he should have made any sacrifice to secure her peace. He who 
had seen all the evils of a fretful temper exhibited in her character 
had yet been weak enough to yield to a moment of anger, and to 
insult the woman whom he ought to have cherished. 

A long-familiar line of Byron’s haunted his brain all through 
the night, and mixed itself with that sound of footsteps on the 
street of stairs, and the scream of the gulls, and the flapping of 
the waves against the stone quay. 

“She died, but not alone——” 


She who was to have been the mother of his first-born child 
R2 
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was lying dead in the white-walled villa where they had once been 
so happy. 

Hush! In the soft, clear light of an April morning he heard 
the tolling of the church bell, solemn, slow, measured, at agon- 
izing intervals, which left an age of expectancy between the heavy 
strokes of the clapper. 

Sabbata pango, fulgura frango, funera plango. 

They bury their dead at daybreak in that fair land of orange 
and lemon groves—in the early morning of the first day after 
death the hastily-fashi> ed coffin is carried out into the sunshine, 
and the little procession of mourners winds slowly up the hill 
towards the little graveyard near the church of Villefranche. 
George Ransome knows how brief is the interval between death 
and burial on that southern shore, and he has little doubt that the 
bell is tolling for her whose heart was beating passionately when 


the sun began to sink. 
So soon. Her grave would be filled in and trodden down before 


they let him out of prison. 

It had never seemed to him that he was to stay long in cap- 
tivity, or that there could be any difficulty in proving his innocence 
of any part in the catastrophe, except that fatal part of having 
upset the balance of the weak mind, and provoked a passionate 
woman to suicide. As for the confinement of the past night, he 
had scarcely thought about it. He had a curious semi-uncon- 
sciousness of time and place which was a new experience to him. 
He found himself forgetting where he was, and what had happened. 
There were strange gaps in his mind— intervals of oblivion—and 
then there were periods in which he sat looking at the slanting 
shaft of sunlight between the window and the ground, and trying 
to count the motes that danced in that golden haze. 

The day passed strangely too—sometimes at railroad pace, some- 
times with a ghastly slowness. Then came a night in which sleep 
never visited his eyelids—a night of bodily and mental restless- 
ness, the greater part of which he spent in futile efforts to open 
the heavily bolted door, or to drag the window bars from their 
stone sockets. His prison was a relic of the Middle Ages, and 
Hercules himself could not have got out of it. 

In all those endeavours he was actuated by a blind impulse— 
a feverish desire to be at large again. Not once during that 
night did he think of his dead wife in her new made grave on the 
side of the hill. He had forgotten why they had shut him up 
in that stony chamber—or rather had imagined another reason for 
his imprisonment. 

He was a political offender—had been deeply concerned in a 
plot to overthrow Victor Emanuel, and to create a Republic for 
Italy. He himself was to be President of that Republic. He felt 
all the power to rule and legislate for a great nation. He com- 
pared himself with Solon and with Pericles, to the disadvantage of 
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both. There was a greatness in him which neither of those had 
ever attained. 

“JT should rule them as God himself,” he thought. “It would 
be a golden age of truth and justice—a millennium of peace and 
plenty. And while the nations are waiting for me, I am shut up 
here—by the treachery of France.” 

Next morning he was taken before the Juge d’Instruction for 
the second time. The two fishermen who picked up his wife’s 
corpse were present as witnesses ; also his wife’s maid, and the 
three other servants; also his wife’s doctor. 

He was again questioned severely, but this time nothing could 
induce him to give a direct answer to any question. He raved 
about the Italian Republic of which he was to be chief. He told 
the French magistrate that France had conspired with the Italian 
tyrant to imprison and suppress him. 

‘“‘ Every other pretence is a subterfuge,” he said. ‘ My popu- 
larity in Italy is at the root of this monstrous charge. There will 
be a rising of the whole nation if you do not instantly release me. 
For your own sake, sir, I warn you to be prompt.” 

“This man is pretending to be mad,” said the magistrate. 

‘“‘T fear there is more reality than pretence about the business,” 
said the doctor. 

He took Ransome to the window and looked at his eyes in the 
strong white light of noon. Then he went over to the magistrate, 
and they whispered together for some minutes, while the prisoner 
sat staring at the floor, and muttering to himself. 

After that there came a long, dark interval in George Ransome’s 
life—a waking dream of intolerable length, but not unalloyed 
misery; for the hallucinations which made his madness buoyed 
him up and sustained him during some part of that dark period. 
He talked with princes and statesmen; he was not alone in the 
madhouse-chamber, or in the madhouse garden, or in that great . 
iron cage where even the most desperate maniacs were allowed to 
disport themselves in the air and the sunlight, as ina gymnasium. 
He was surrounded by invisible friends and flatterers, by public 
functionaries who quailed before his glance and were eager to 
obey his commands. Sometimes he wrote letters and telegrams 
all day long upon any scraps of paper which his keepers would 
give him ; sometimes he passed whole days in a dreamy silence, 
with arms folded, and abstracted gaze fixed on the distant hill 
tops, like Napoleon at St. Helena, brooding over the future of 
nations. 

By-and-by, there came a period of improvement, or what was 
called improvement by the doctors, but which to the patient 
seemed a time of strange blankness and disappointment. All 
those busy shadows which had peopled his life, his senators 
and flatterers, had left him; he was alone in that strange place 
amidst a strange people, most of whom seemed to be somewhat 
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wrong in their heads. He was able to read the newspapers now, 
and was vexed to find that his speeches were unreported, his 
letters and manifestoes unpublished; disappointed to find that 
Victor Emanuel was still King of Italy and the new Republic still 
a web of dreams. 

His temper was very fitful at this time, and he had intervals of 
violence. One morning he found himself upon the hills, digging 
with half-a-dozen other men, young and old, dressed pretty much 
like himself. It was in the early summer morning, before the 
sun had made the world too hot for labour. It was rapture to 
him to be there, digging, and running about on the dewy hillside, 
in an amphitheatre of mountains, high above the stony bed of 
the Paillon. The air was full of sweet odours, orange and lemon 
bloom, roses and lilies from the gardens and orchards below. He 
felt that earth and sky were rapturously lovely, that life was a 
blessing and a privilege beyond all words. He had not the 
consciousness of a single care, or even a troubled memory. His 
quarrel with his father, his self-imposed exile, his marriage and 
its bitter disillusions, his wife’s tragical fate—all were forgotten. 
He felt as a sylph might feel—a creature without earthly 
obligations, revelling in the glory of nature. 

This new phase of being lasted so long as the hills and the sky 
wore their aspect of novelty. It was succeeded by a period of 
deepest depression, a melancholy which weighed him down like a 
leaden burden. He sat in the madhouse garden apart from the 
rest, brooding over the darkness of life. He had no hopes, 
no desires. 

Gradually memory began to return. He asked why his wife 
did not go to see him. ‘ She used to be so fond of me,” he said, 
*‘ foolishly fond of me; and now she deserts me.” 

Then he talked of going home again. The image of his latest 
dwelling place had gradually shaped itself in his mind. He saw 
the hedges of pale amber roses, the carouba trees, dark against 
the glittering blue of the sea, which shone through every opening 
in the branches, like a background of jewels, and the great 
rugged sandy mountains rising steeply up towards the sky above 
the low curving shore, with patches of olive here and there on 
their stony flanks, but for the most part bare and barren, reddish 
yellow, steeped in sunlight. 

Yes, he remembered every feature of that lovely and varied 
scene. The village of Eze yonder on the cornice road—a cluster 
of stony dwellings perched upon rocky foundations, hardly to 
be distinguished from the rough crags upon which they were 
built-—and higher still, in a cleft of those yellow hills, medizval 
La Turbie, with church and citadel, on the road by which Cesar 
and his legions had marched to conquest. How lovely it all was, and 
how pleasant it had been to lounge in his garden, where the light 
looked dazzling on beds of white gilliflowers, and where the blue 
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summer sea smiled in the far distance, with a faint purple cloud 
yonder on the horizon which represented Corsica. 

Why had he ever left that familiar home? Why could he not 
return to it ? 

“Get me a carriage,” he said to one of the attendants; “I 
want to go home immediately. My wife is waiting for me.” 

It is not customary to make explanations to madmen even in 
the best regulated asylums. Nobody answered him; nobody 
explained anything to him. He found himself confronted with a 
blank dogged silence. He wore himself out in an agony of 
impatience like a bird beating itself to death against its bars. 
He languished in a miserable ignorance, piecing his past life 
together bit by bit, a strange interweaving of fancies and 
realities, until by slow degrees the fancies dropped out of the 
web and left him face to face with the truth. 

At last the record of the past was complete. He knew that his 
wife was dead, and remembered how she had died. He knew 
that he had been a prisoner, first in gaol, and then in a lunatic 
asylum; but he did not acknowledge to himself that he had 
been mad. He remembered the bell tolling in the saffron light 
of dawn ; he remembered the magistrate’s exasperating questions ; 
he remembered everything. 

He sank into a state of despairing sullenness after this, and 
silence and apathy were accepted as the indications of cure. He 
was told by the head physician that he could leave the institution 
whenever he pleased. There was an account against him as a 
private patient, which had been guaranteed by his landlord, who 
knew him to be a man of some means. His German man-servant 
had been to the asylum many times to inquire about him. The 
physician recommended him to travel —in Switzerland—until 
the end of the autumn, and to take this servant as his attendant 
and courier. ‘Change of air and scene will be of inestimable 
advantage to you,” said the doctor; “but it would not be wise for 
you to travel alone.” 

“What month is it ?” 

‘*‘September—the twenty-second.” 

“‘And my wife died early in April,” he said. “Only a few 
months; and it seems to me as if I had been ages in this place.” 

He took the doctor’s advice—re-engaged Gustav Laube as his 
servant and courier. He cared very little where he went or what 
became of him. Life and the world, his own individuality, and 
the beautiful earth around and about him were alike indifferent 
to him. He went back to the villa at St. Jean, and to the 
garden he had loved so well in the bright fresh spring-time. 
All things had an overgrown and neglected look in the ripeness 
of expiring summer; too many flowers, a rank luxuriance of large 
leaves and vivid blossoms—fruit rotting in the long grass—an 
odour of decaying oranges, the waste of the last harvest. He 
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went up to the graveyard on the hill above the harbour. It was 
not a picturesque burial-place. The cemetery at Cimiés was 
far more beautiful. The cemetery at Nice was in a grander 
position. 

He felt a little sorry that she should lie here, amidst the 
graves of sailors and fishermen—as if even after death she were 
slighted and hardly used. 





Book fhe Third. 


CHAPTER I. 
ATROPOS—OR THAT WHICH MUST BE. 


THE GRAVE ON THE HILL. 


AFTER that visit to the great white barrack on the road to St. 
André, Mildred felt that her business at Nice was finished, that 
there was nothing more for her to learn. She knew all the sad 
story now, all, except those lights and shadows of the picture 
which only the unhappy actor in that domestic tragedy could 
have told her. The mystery of that fatal past had unfolded itself, 
stage by stage, from that Sunday afternoon when César Castellani 
came to Enderby Manor. The curtain was lifted. There was no 
more to be done. And yet Mildred lingered at Nice, loving the 
place and its environs a little for their own beauty, and feeling a 
strange and sorrowful interest in the scene of her husband’s mis- 
fortunes. 

There was another reason for remaining in the gay white city 
in the fact that Lady Lochinvar had taken a fancy to Miss Ran- 
some, and that the young lady seemed to be achieving a remarkably 
rapid cure of her infatuation for the Italian. It may have been 
because at the Palais Montano she met a good many Italians, and 
that the charm of that nationality became less potent with 
familiarity. There was music, too, at the Palais, and to spare, 
according to Mr. Stuart, who was not an enthusiast, and was wont 
to shirk his aunt’s musical reunions. 

Mildred was delighted to see her husband’s niece entering 
society under such agreeable auspices. She went out with her 
occasionally, just enough to let the world see she was not in- 
different to her charge’s happiness, and for the rest Lady Loch- 
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invar and Mrs. Murray were always ready to chaperon the nice, 
frank, bright girl, who was much admired by the best people, 
and was never at a loss for partners at dances, whoever else 
might play wallflower. 

Mrs. Greswold invited Mr. and Mrs. Murray and Malcolm 
Stuart to a quiet little dinner at the “ Westminster,” and the im- 
pression the young man made upon Mildred’s mind was altogether 
favourable. He was certainly not handsome, but his plainness 
was of an honest Scottish type, and his freckled complexion and 
blue eyes, sandy hair and moustache, were altogether different 
from the Judas red of Castellani’s auburn beard and hazel eyes. 
Truth and honesty beamed in the Scotchman’s open countenance. 
He looked like a soldier and a gentleman. 

That he admired Pamela was obvious to the most unobservant 
eye; that she affected to look down upon him was equally 
obvious ; but it might be that her good-humoured scorn of him 
was more pretence than reality. She made light of him openly 
as one of that inferior race of men whose minds never soar above 
the stable and the gunroom, or the home farm, and whose utmost 
intellectual ingenuity culminates in the invention of a salmon- 
fly or a new fertilizer for turnip fields. 

** You are just like my brother-in-law, Henry Mountford,” she 
told him. P 

“ From the air with which you say that I conclude Sir Henry 
Mountford must be a very inferior person.” 

“‘ Not at all. He is the kind of man whom all other men seem 
to respect. I believe he is one of the best shots in England. 
His bags are written about in the newspapers ; and I wonder there 
are any pigeons left in the world, considering the way he has 
slaughtered them.” 

‘IT saw him shoot at Monte Carlo the year before last.” 

“Yes, he went there and back in a week on purpose to shoot. 
Imagine any man going to this divine Riviera, this land of lemon 
groves and palms, and roses and violets, just to slaughter 
pigeons.” 

“He won the Grand Prix. It was a pretty big feather in his 
cap,” said Mr. Murray. “Am I to conclude that you dislike 
sporting men ?” 

“‘T prefer men who cultivate their minds.” 

“Ah, but a man who shoots straight, and rides straight, and 
can land a big salmon, and knows how to manage a farm, cannot 
be altogether an imbecile. I never knew a really fine rider yet 
who was a fool. Good horsemanship needs so many qualities that 
fools don’t possess ; and to be a crack shot, I assure you that a 
man must have some brains and a good deal of perseverance; and 
perseverance is not a bad thing in its way, Miss Ransome.” 

He looked at her with a certain significance in his frank blue 
eyes, looked at her resolutely, as some bold young Vandal or 
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Visigoth might have looked at a Roman maiden whom he meant 
to subjugate. 

“I did not say that sportsmen were fools,” she answered sharply. 
“TI only say that the kind of man I respect is the man whose 
pleasures are those of the intellect—who is in the front rank 
among the thinkers of his age—who—— ” 

“ Reads Darwin and the German metaphysicians, I suppose. 
I tried Darwin to see if he would help me in my farming—but I 
can’t say I got very much out of him in that line. There’s more 
in old Virgil for an agriculturist. I’m not a reading man, you 
see, Miss Ransome. I find by the time I’ve read the daily papers 
my thirst for knowledge is pretty nearly satisfied. There’s sucha 
lot of information in the London papers; and when you add the 
Figaro and the New York Herald, there’s not much left for a man 
to learn. I generally read the quarterlies—as a duty—to discover 
how many dull books have enriched the world during the last 
three months.” 

* That’s a great deal more reading than my brother-in-law gets 
through. He makes a great fuss about his 7imes every morning ; 
but I believe he seldom goes beyond the births, deaths, and 
marriages, or a report of a billiard match. He reads the Field, 
as a kind of religion, and ‘Baily’s Magazine,’ and I think 
that’s all.” 

* Do you like men who write books, Miss Ransome, as well as 
men who read them ?” 

Pamela crimsoned to the roots of her hair at this most innocent 
question. Malcolm Stuart marked that blush with much per- 
plexity. 

“When one is interested in a book one likes to know the 
author,” she replied, with cautious vagueness. 

“Do you know many authors?” 

“ Not many—in fact, only one.” 

* Who is he ?” 

* Mr. Castellani, the author of *‘ Nepenthe.’” 

“* Nepenthe ’—ah, that’s a novel people were talking about 
some time ago. My aunt was full of it, because she fancied it 
embodied some of her own ideas. She wanted me to read it. I 
tried a few chapters,” said Malcolm, making awry face. “ Sickly 
stuff.” 

“ People who are not in the habit of reading the literature of 
imagination can hardly understand such a book as ‘ Nepenthe,’” 
replied Pamela severely. ‘They are out of touch with the spirit 
and atmosphere of the book.” 

“One has to be trained up to that kind of thing, I suppose. 
One must forget that two and two make four, in order to get into 
the proper frame of mind, eh? Is the author of ‘ Nepenthe’ an 
interesting man ?” 

He was shrewd enough to interpret the blush aright. The 
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author of “ Nepenthe” was a person to be dreaded by any aspirant 
to Miss Ransome’s favour. 

‘“ He is like his book,” answered Pamela briefly. 

“Ts he a young man?” 

“J don’t know your idea of youth. He is older than my aunt 
—about five-and-thirty.” 

Stuart was just thirty. One point in his favour, anyhow, he 
told himself, not knowing that to a romantic girl years may be 
interesting. 

‘“* Handsome ?” 

“That is always a matter of opinion. He is just the 
kind of man who ought to have written ‘Nepenthe.’ That 
is really all I can tell you,” said Pamela, with some irrita- 
tion. ‘I believe Lady Lochinvar knew Mr. Castellani when 
he was a very young man. She can satisfy your curiosity about 
him.” 

“ T am really not curious. Castellani? An Italian, I suppose, 
one of my aunt’s numerous geniuses. She has a genius for 
discovering geniuses. When I see her with a new one I am 
always reminded of a child with a toy balloon. So pretty—till it 
bursts.” 

Pamela turned her back upon him in a rage, and went over to 
the piano to talk to Mrs. Murray, who was preparing to sing one 
of her répertoire of five Scotch ballads. 

“Shall it be ‘Gin a body’ or ‘ Huntingtower?’” she asked 
meekly, and nobody volunteering a decisive opinion, she chir- 
ruped the former coquettish little ballad, and put a stop to social 
intercourse for five minutes. 

After that evening Mr. Stuart knew who his rival was, and with 
what kind of influence he had to contend. An author, a musical 
man, a genius! Well, he had very few weapons with which to 
fight such an antagonist, he who was neither musical, nor literary, 
nor gifted with any of the graces which recommend a lover to a 
sentimental girl. But he was a man, and he meant to win her. 
He admired her for her frank young prettiness, so unsophisticated 
and girlish, and for that perfect freshness and truthfulness of 
mind which made all her thoughts transparent. He was too 
much a man of the world to ignore the fact that Miss Ransome, 
of Mapledown, would be a very good match for him, or that such 
a marriage would strengthen his position in his aunt’s esteem. 
Women bow down to success. Encouraged by these considera- 
tions Mr. Stuart pursued the even tenor of his way, and was not 
disheartened by the idea of the author of “ Nepenthe,” more 
especially as that attractive personage was not on the ground. 
He had one accomplishment over and above the usual outdoor 
exercises of a country gentleman. He could dance, and he was 
Pamela’s favourite partner wherever she went. No one else 
waltzed as well. Not even the most gifted of her German 
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acquaintance, not even the noble Spaniards who were presented 
to her. 

He had another and still greater advantage in the fact that he 
was often in the young lady’s society. She was fond of Lady 
Lochinvar, and spent a good deal of her life at the Palais 
Montano, where, with Mrs. Murray’s indefatigable assistance, 
there were tennis parties twice a week. That charming garden, 
with its numerous summer-houses, made a kind of club for the 
chosen few who had les petites entrées. 

While Pamela was enjoying the lovely springtide amongst 
people whose only thought was of making the best of life, and 
getting the maximum of sunshine, Mildred Greswold spent her 
days in sad musings upon an irrevocable past. It was her 
melancholy pleasure to revisit again and again the place in which 
her husband had lived, the picturesque little village under the 
shadow of the tall cliff, every pathway which he must have 
trodden, every point from which he must have gazed seaward or 
landward in his troubled reveries. 

She dwelt with morbid persistence on the thought of those two 
lives, both dear to her, yet in their union how terrible a curse ! 
She revisited the villa until the old caretaker grew to look upon 
her as a heaven-sent benefactress, and until the village children 
christened her the English Madonna, that pensive look recalling 
the face of the statue in the church yonder, so mildly sad, a look 
of ineffable sweetness tinged with pain. She sat for hours at a 
stretch in the sunlit garden, amongst such flowers as must have 
been blooming there in those closing hours of Fay’s wedded life, 
when the shadow of her cruel fate was darkening round her, 
though she knew it not. She talked to the people who had 
known the English lady. Alas, they were all dubious in their 
opinions. None would answer boldly for the husband’s innocence. 
They shrugged their shoulders—they shook their heads. Who 
could say? Only the good God would ever know the truth about 
that story. 

The place to which she went oftenest was the burial-ground on 
the hill, where Fay’s grave, with its white marble cross, occupied 
one of the highest points in the inclosure, and stood out against 
the cloudless sapphire, sharp and clear. 

The inscription on the marble was of the briefest :— 


“Vivien Ransome, 
Died, April 24th, 1868. 
Deeply lamented.” 


Below the cross stretched the grass mound, without shrub or 
flower. It was Mildred’s task to beautify this neglected grave. 
She brought a florist from the neighbourhood to carry out her 
own idea, and on her instruction he removed the long, rank grass 
from the mound, and planted a cross of roses, eight feet long, 
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dwarf bush roses closely planted, Gloire de Dijon and Maréchale 
Niel, with an intermixture of pure white and delicate blush. 

She remembered how Fay had revelled in the rose-garden at 
The Hook, where midsummer was a kind of carnival of roses. 
Here the roses would bloom all the year round, and there would 
be perpetual perfume and blossom and colour above poor Fay’s 
cold dust. 


(To be continued.) 








TRAVELS IN LONDON 
IN SEARCH OF THE PICTURESQUE. 


By PERCY FITZGERALD, F.S.A. 





PART II. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
SECTION L—THE MONUMENTS. 


- wonderful miscellany of posturing figures and monuments, 
the extraordinary men, women and children, gods, god- 
desses, cupids, river gods, smirking bishops leaning comfortably 
on their elbows, warriors ascending to Heaven, sea fights, marble 
firmaments, have been often described and ridiculed. Still they 
are valuable as an expression of the feeling of their day, as 
progressive changes in treatment are of value, as significant of the 
tone of social and public thought. We could almost evolve a sort 
of history from the monuments and their character, as Professor 
Westmacott has shown in one of his lectures. Thus the early 
reposing figures in our chapels betoken the religious feeling of 
the time. ‘The recumbent effigy,” he says, “ with uplifted hands 
and serious expression, arrests attention, and are aids to reflection. 
But the time came when the more personal honour and glorifica- 
tion of the subject was to be illustrated. The figures are now 
found turned on their side, and, leaning on their elbow, look out 
from their resting place as if inviting the notice and admiration 
of the passers-by.” This contrast is perfectly just ; but does it not 
depend on, and is it not the effect of, the change of religion in 
the national feeling towards the dead? The old pre-Reformation 
monuments are plastic reminders to pray for the dead—their 
images are displayed with a grave and sad solemnity, they are 
shown kneeling or in a tranquil repose. On the other hand, 
these obstreperous displays of warriors being crowned by Pagan 
*‘ Victories ” betoken a time when the nation was engaged in wars 
and desperate struggles. The bishop on his elbow conveyed the 
idea of stalled and comfortable ease at a time when little was 
expected from the pastoral office. 
Says another writer, working out the same idea, “In this spot 
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are brought together, in their utmost intensity, the most opposite 
combinations of mental qualities—the noblest and the basest, the 
most lovely and the most odious that mute matter could by any 
torture be made to embody. Most humiliating is the thought 
that each of these things was once expected to please, was actually 
thought beautiful, when the very first step taken was the ugly 
brutal selfishness of hacking away the hard-thought, hard-wrought 
labour of pious heads and hands of old, to replace it by some rude 
mass of marble as a foil to “throw out” the new expression of 
private vanity. How revoltingly misplaced too is the shouldering, 
elbowing strife, with which, like advertising placards or rival shops, 
with every trick that can be devised for glaring prominence, they 
struggle to outstare each other, as if the very well-being of the 
defunct depended upon whose statue shall be seen first, or whose 
epitaph read oftenest. How calmly, amid all this feverish strife, 
lie the modest retiring memorials of the mighty or the worthy of 
old, from the dignified reposing figures of the royal Plantagenets 
to the unpretending brasses of the untitled and humble, if indeed 
modern selfishness has left any uncovered.” 

Every Monday, as is generally known, the whole cathedral is 
thrown open to the sightseers, who may range unguided and as 
they list, through the beautiful Henry VII. Chapel, and all the 
attendant side chapels. The shrine of the Confessor is in a very 
shattered and mouldering state, but the wonder is that everything 
is in such excellent preservation. There is an odd bit of economy, 
by the way, in the direction of showmanship which might be 
remedied, and which has an air of shabbiness, viz., the setting out 
the names of the tombs and chapel on dirty cards in pen and ink. 
Once, when they were putting up Lord Bath’s monument, in pre- 
sence of a great crowd, a mob broke in, so that a number of 
gentlemen who were standing on the ledge at the back of one 
of the royal tombs were seized with a panic and tore down the 
canopy of the tomb to defend themselves with the fragments. 

As we make our careless and perhaps superficial promenade 
from chapel to chapel, we are almost bewildered by the number 
and variety of the huge edifices rather than monuments which 
record the memory of the great seigneurs who repose below. These 
are all of grand and solemn proportions—great gloomy pillared 
archings and entablatures—huge altars below, tiers and galleries 
and angelic, kneeling figures. Connected with each there is a 
regular history, which chroniclers like Dean Stanley have set 
out at great length. Indeed, a full history of Westminster Abbey 
would fill many a portly volume. We may, without following in 
the laborious steps of these historians, take a few glimpses at the 
more striking, and that without any order. 

These vast structures are of a solid and massive pattern, rising 
to sixty or seventy feet high, and with their columns, arches, 
carvings, bronzes and rich marbles, could not have been reared 
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in our time under many thousand pounds, the Wellington monu- 
ment, not nearly so elaborate, costing some seven and twenty 
thousand. They are regular buildings, in the best style, and 
no doubt the great nobles held it as due to their pride to have 
such memorials in as sumptuous a style as possible. Here, for 
instance, in a side chapel, we find ourselves standing before Lord 
Hunsdon’s enormous monument, which is truly imposing, and 
considered by Fuller “the most magnificent” in the Abbey. 
As Dean Stanley points out, its sumptuousness seems to be by way 
of amende for the earldom three times granted and three times 
revoked, the Queen herself coming to him when he was dying 
and laying her patent on his bed. ‘‘ Madam,” was his reply, 
“seeing you accounted me not worthy of this honour whilst I was 
living, I count myself unworthy of it now that I am dying.” It 
is worth while thinking of this scene, as we gaze on its stupendous 
and stately proportions, and learn that it is the loftiest in the 
fane. But what a point this little story gives to this spectacle 
of empty magnificence. 

In St. Nicholas’ Chapel we are struck by another of these 
vast and overpowering tombs, reared aloft, rich in its copper 
tones and decorations, crowned at the top by a wrought picture. 
This is in honour of a high dame, Mildred, Lady Burleigh—“ a 
very expensive monument,” it is quaintly described, as will be 
seen from the account, “ representing a stately temple, built with 
porphyry and other kinds of marble, gilt. It is divided into two 
compartments, one elevated over the other. In the lower lies 
Lady Burleigh, in a recumbent posture, with her daughter, Lady 
Jane, in her arms: and at her head and feet are her children and 
grandchildren, kneeling. In the upper compartment is the figure 
of a venerable old man, supposed to be the Lord Burleigh, on his 
knees as if at fervent prayer.” In this chapel, also, are two beau- 
tiful pyramids dedicated to children—one a child of two months 
old, overlaid by his nurse; he was the son of Mr. Nicholas Bagnal : 
the other, a child of a year old, daughter to Harlay, the ambassa- 
dor, who had “her heart inclosed in a cup and placed at the top 
of the pyramid!” 

One of the aisles of the north transept is crowded up with some 
of the striking and interesting and original tombs, and here an 
hour might be spent profitably. If the reader trusts himself to 
the present writer’s guidance for a few minutes, instead of being 
led sheep-like by his guide, or wandering vacantly depending on 
his own resources, he will see what a fund of entertainment is 
open to him. It is customary to speak of “ The Poet’s Corner ” 
as the most interesting or most popular portion; but the one I 
am speaking of is more dramatic. One of the first things that 
strike us is a Roman general, perched on a pedestal as though 
he were going to topple over, and which is said to have been the 
first monument set up in the Abbey proper. But the eye is at 
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once: arrested by a striking pattern of monument—the great 
slab or table, supported on the shoulders of four kneeling 
knights, whilst on the table is the armour of the knight himself, 
who is reposing below. The grace and chivalry in these warriors 
is remarkable—they have no air of subservience. The knight him- 
self was Sir Francis Vere, a famous warrior. It was erected by his 
widow, but it is said to have been imitated from the Count of 
Nassau’s tomb at Breda. “Hush! he will speak presently,” 
— was heard to say, in rapture, as he gazed on the 
knight. 

But more striking is the Norris tomb—dark, embrowned, rich 
and stately: Sir Henry Norris, a stout warrior, reposing; while 
round him kneel his six sons; their faces, attitudes, &c., are 
worthy of long study. Of the six, four fell in battle—* that 
right valiant and warlike progeny of his, a brood of martial 
spirited men,” sings Camden. What an interest this imparts as 
we look on this highly original memorial! One figure will be 
noted as looking cheerfully upwards, as if to Heaven. It is cer- 
tainly one of the most dramatic monuments in the place, and a 
long history could be given of this fighting family. It is such a 
tomb as this that lends a singular and exceptional interest to 
what would otherwise offer only a vacuous barren show. As we 
gaze on the sleeping warrior and‘his valiant sons kneeling round 
him, the whole becomes a living family picture.* 


SECTION II.—ROUBILIAC. 


One of the many impressions left on us, after a promenade 
through the Abbey, is admiration for the inexhaustible fertility 
and plastic vivacity, if one may so style it, of Roubiliac. With all 

_the fantastic shapes in which this gay Frenchman displays his 
talent—never conventional or monotonous or repeating himself, 
he is always dignified, and if extravagant and theatrical, never 
departs from correctness in his modelling. This extraordinary 
man seemed “to do what he pleased” with his clay. His 
draperies particularly, though too elaborate and multiplied in 
folds for strict sculptors, add a richness to the detail, and indeed 
suggest the treatment that is more usual in bronze; to these, 
however, time, by softening away sharp edges and mellowing the 
natural colour into a rich tawny yellow, has really imported a 
metallic tone. It is said that his fashion of working his 
draperies was to arrange the linen, fixing it with starched water, 
and thus he carved the marble directly from it, without the 
intervention of a model, as was the practice of Michael Angelo. 
All his groups have a dramatic air, are full of life and what 





*This has been applied to one of the knights round Sir Francis Vere’s tomb, but 
we have only to compare the two sets of figures to see to which it applies. 
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artists term bravura—a quality which, though not correctly 
classical, is always evidence of talent and accepted with indulgence. 
Would indeed in our time our formal sluggish sculptors indulged 
oftener in his kind of “dash.” This sort of thing is well adapted 
for public memorials and for addressing the crowd which passes 
by or does not understand cold correctness. Roubiliac’s limbs 
offer a display of muscle and sinew, not by any means extravagant 
but enough to show life and action. 

There are two of his works at least which have extraordinary 
merit : that to the Duke of Argyll and the melodramatic one to 
Lady E. Nightingale. The former is really noble, full of move- 
ment and suggestion. Fame is seen writing the hero’s name and 
achievements on the wall behind, though the inscription is only 
half completed. The writer has only got as far as “ DUKE OF 
ARGYLL AND GR——,” the allusion or “ conceit ” being that this 
latter title did not descend to his heirs and expired with him. 
The grace and earnestness of this delicate figure is remarkable ; 
but the figure stooping forward in front as Eloquence, the arm 
outstretched, and the robe gathered up on it, the body bent, the 
head eager, has always commanded admiration. Canova was quite 
astonished at its beauties, and after surveying it for some minutes 
declared that it was the noblest thing he had seen in England. 
One is astonished at the firmness of touch and the masterly 
power displayed—the genuine flamboyant grace. This is to 
be seen at the bottom of the south transept. The duke is repre- 
sented, says Professor Westmacott, as falling at the base of a 
pyramid. “Around him are statues of Minerva, History, and 
Eloquence. The latter is full of action and expression, and with 
extended arm appears to be addressing the spectator. It is 
a characteristic work of the time and shows the great powers of 
Roubiliac in invention and execution, but like all his works it is 
deficient in the repose necessary in a place of worship. The same 
criticism applies to his monument of Handel close by. The 
expression of rapt attention with which he appears to be listening 
to celestial music is admirable, and the execution is as usual, 
wonderful; but the whole design is too theatrical for a church.” 

The Nightingale monument is a wonderful tour de force, and 
every sculptor must admire it for its extraordinary “ cleverness ” 
in every point of view. It is of course altogether melodramatic, 
and no doubt. travels outside the bonds of plastic art. Above is 
seen, in a sort of arched recess, the dying wife, supported by the 
arm of her husband who is starting back in terror from what he 
sees below. A sort of iron door as if a vault has half opened, 
and a grisly awful skeleton, in a sheet, half out of the vault, is 
about to launch his dart at the lady. There is a contrast of 
pictorial effect, for the arch is bluish grey, the iron door black, 
and the skeleton yellow. But such is the spirit and life of the 
whole that it is impossible not to admire. It has been a stock show 
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for a hundred years or so. Here is bravura indeed; but the 
reckless extravagance is redeemed by the amazing cleverness and 
poetry and even pathos of the show. Nor is dignity wanting. 
The dying wife is a graceful figure, who, says a good judge, 
would do honour to any artist. Her right arm and hand are 
considered by sculptors the perfection of pure workmanship. 
Life seems slowly receding from her tapering fingers in this 
sculptured picture—for such it is. A tradition of the Abbey runs 
that a burglar, who had got into the Abbey by night, was so scared 
by the figure of Death that he incontinently dropped his tools 
and fled, scared. The crowbar is still preserved and shown. This 
monument, though generally associated with Lady Nightingale, 
the daughter of Lord Ferrers, also commemorates her husband, 
Joseph Nightingale, and was erected according to a direction in 
the will of theirson. The lady died in 1734, aged twenty-seven ; 
the husband in 1752, aged fifty-six. This survival of eighteen 
years, during which time the sorrowing relict had erected no 
monument, somewhat impairs the dramatic force of the picture. 

‘With mingled horror and dismay,” says Mr. Bayley, “the 
husband, rushing forward, extends his right arm to repel the 
fatal shaft, whilst with his left he fondly clasps to his breast the 
dying female, whose languid helplessness and utter destitution 
of strength beautifully contrasts’ with the attitude and muscular 
exertion of her affectionate partner. The impatience of Death 
to secure his prey is forcibly marked by the quivering wrist.” 
This praise is not overcharged. ‘The husband, who is supporting 
her, starts back with a gesture of horror from the vision of 
Death, for he sees below him a ribbed iron door as if a vault is 
thrown half open, and a grisly skeleton, half revealed in a hood and 
sheet, draws back his arm to launch a short spear at the lady’s 
breast. Granting the extravagance, nothing could be more effective 
or more full of horror; while, as a matter of technique, the bones, 
skull, cartileges, &c., are astonishing. The effect is aided by the 
use of dark and light coloured marbles, and the whole, from age, has 
assumed the tawny fleshlike tone before alluded to. No sculptor 
of our time could approach the masterly handling and certainty 
of touch displayed in the distorted attitude in which he rushes 
from his sepulchral cave and grasps his destructive dart ; yet the 
truth and correctness of the anatomy and the vast animation which 
the sculptor has bestowed on this wonderful arrangement of un- 
hearsed bones, cannot be too highly praised. The difficult task of 
giving stability to such a figure is accomplished by the judicious 
cast and disposition of the drapery. Every sympathetic feeling is 
awakened by the contemplation of this extraordinary performance, 
and a throb of real anguish fills the breast on viewing the alarmed 
countenance of the husband thus striving ineffectually to shield 
his beloved wife. It is almost impossible to speak of such a 


masterly work without a degree of admiration bordering on 
s 2 
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enthusiasm.” Thus this judicious writer, and not a word, it may 
be added, is an exaggeration. No one who has ever seen this 
work but will tind his thoughts travelling back to it. 

Flaxman’s severe opinion of Roubiliac is what might be ex- 
pected from so clever and correct anartist. ‘“ He was an enthusiast 
in his art and possessed of considerable talents: he copied vulgar 
nature with zeal, and some of his figures seem alive. But their 
characters are mean—their expression grimace and their forms 
frequently bad. His draperies are worked with great diligence 
and labour, from the most disagreeable examples. He grouped 
two figures together, for he never attempted more. . . . but 
his thoughts are conceits and his compositions epigrams.” One 
day when Roubiliac was dining at Mr. Smith’s, and he was engaged 
on his Nightingale monument, he suddenly dropped his knife and 
fork, fell back in his chair, and then in an instant darted forward 
and drew his features into the strongest possible expression of 
fear, at the same time fixing his piercing eye on a lad who waited 
at table, who was quite scared. 

Our sculptor used often to grumble at the injustice done to 
what he considered his best work, that of Wade. ‘The marshal’s 
profile is displayed upon a medallion, over which a female figure 
with wings is springing upwards with much spirit and animation 
to drive back Time with his scythe, &c. These figures are about 
as vivacious as some of those by Rude, on the Arc de 1’Etoile, and 
include a mourning Hibernia (whose child he was) with a derelict 
harp, stringless and about as large as the good ship “ Buckingham.” 

Almost as entertaining is Roubiliac’s memorial of an obscure 
General Hargrave close by: a wonderful piece of execution and 
which would be as attractive as the Nightingale one, were it 
placed lower. I would suggest its being substituted for the 
maimed and truncated Cornwall monument. The admiral, an 
excellent, spirited figure, but grotesque, is seen starting out of 
his—bath we had said—but ’tis his tomb, his sheet falling away 
from his naked form, one attenuated leg timorously over the edge. 
He has been roused by the judgment: a little angel is sounding 
the trump aloft in the marble clouds. There are drums and 
cannon, a marble flag; whilst, on the right, a spirited Time is 
seen thrusting down Death, holding him in fact on the ground: 
a grisly skeleton, done with infinite art and reality—bones, 
cartilage, &c.,allcomplete. As a sort of pictorial background, we 
see the Pyramids, dislodged, tumbling to pieces, the stones falling 
in all directions: altogether one of the most elaborate tours de 
force in marble existing. But the whole is placed so high that 
details are lost. It is astonishing to think that an artist of such 
grace and taste should have condescended to this vulgar and 
ineffective realism, which was, moreover, beyond his materials. 
His memorial to Sir Peter Warren, in the north transept, has 
great merit. It consists of a spirited bust of the admiral, 
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bluff and dogged, yet good-natured, in which “ realism” is carried 
so far as to furnish marks of small-pox on the cheeks! The 
mourning female figure beside him has been admired and is 
graceful enough; whilst a stalwart Hercules bends over him. 
The legs and arms may be noted for their muscularity, and it is 
said the sculptor obtained his pattern from those of a stalwart 
Irish chairman, while the arms were compounded from another 
herculean specimen. 

Roubiliac “ cut,” as it was called, seven or eight monuments 
in the Abbey: Lady Nightingale’s, The Duke of Argyll’s, Sir 
Peter Warren’s, Hargrave’s, Fleming’s, Admiral Wade’s, and 
Handel’s. Some of these are inferior works, or are perched so 
high as to be beyond our appreciation. The sculptor was dread- 
fully put out at being thus “ skied,” but he could not always look 
for such a fine position “ on the line” as had his Duke of Argyll. 
Not long before his death the Abbey had become somewhat 
crowded, and the practice of building up monuments against the 
windows had set in with shocking results. Nearly all the nave 
windows have been thus encroached upon, built up with sup- 
porting screens. After a careful examination I find that these 
amount to no more than twelve, which could readily be cleared to 
the enormous advantage and to the beauty of the fane. No such 
important improvement as this could be conceived and more popular 
in result, for here the barbarous ignorance of our forefathers is 
displayed to the coarsest extent. The change could surely be 
made with little difficulty. The best of the monuments would 
gain by being brought low down: they might be set up in the 
cloisters for instance or made a present of to St. Paul’s. 


SECTION III.—‘* CURIOS ” OF THE ABBEY. 


Roubiliac had a pupil, one Read, who on his death “ carried 
on the business;” concluding that in occupying his studio it 
would be assumed he could supply the old article to the 
public. Strange to say, this theory was accepted and he was 
employed for large and important monuments. Every one has 
seen or heard of the famous “ Pancake” monument put up 
to celebrate a now forgotten Admiral Tyrrel, who in some 
engagement abroad, in his good ship the “ Buckingham,” met 
his death. He died on shore, but was consigned to the deep. 
Furnished with these heroic materials, Mr. Read set to work. 
Room being scarce he was given half a deeply embayed window. 
He determined to excel all other efforts. His master himself had 
made a strange prophecy which seemed to point to this very 
monstrosity, for on the pupil boasting that when he was out of 
his time he would show the world what a monument ought to be, 
“the other looked at him scornfully and said: ‘ Ven you do de 
monument, den de world vill see vot d——d ting you vill make. ” 
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And so it was proved. There was to be seen on the left an 
enormous “ practicable” flag of white marble with all the folds, 
&c., balanced on the right by the ship “ Buckingham ” about the 
size of the flag. All the intervals are filled in with what seem to be 
corals, waves, &c., an extraordinary jumble, whilst in the centre 
was seen ascending from the sea the figure of the deceased 
admiral going up to heaven—which Nollekins always declared 
was like a man swinging from a gallows with a rope round his 
neck. Unluckily the reforming Dean Stanley deprived us of this 
entertainment and strangely cut away the admiral altogether, 
yet leaving all the other monstrosities. As Dean Stanley said 
humorously, the artist’s object seemed to be “to present the 
Resurrection under difficulties.” The military memorial on the 
other side seems by its treatment to have been intended to corres- 
pond. A robust Roman warrior is reposing after his labour, 
leaning also on his elbow, but holding in one hand a marshal’s 
staff, in the other “ascroll.” Before him stands “a cupid resting 
upon a shield.” Behind rises a marble tent, the canvas folds 
portrayed ad vivum (this is the work of the ingenious Rysbrach), 
and then, marvel of marvels! on the very apex of the tent is 
seated a large lady, Minerva! Behind is a slender pyramid. 
This wonderful combination must be seen to be appreciated. 
This Rysbrach, a Dutchman, was another of the Abbey sculptors 
much in fashion. He worked somewhat after the dramatic 
pattern of Roubiliac; but he had not the easy grace and 
‘versatility of the Frenchman. In the south transept there 
is a monument to Garrick, representing the actor standing 
in a fantastic attitude, having suddenly drawn aside a pair 
of curtains to reveal himself. This has excited the derision 
of Elia, and yet it is effective enough and expresses Garrick’s 
humour fairly. Notwithstanding all Mrs. Garrick’s doting 
affection for her spouse, it is said this had to be put up by 
other hands, and the donor declares he appealed in vain to her for 
her approbation or aid. Close by is a very quaint and original 
monument to the learned Grevius, who is shown seated in an 
uneasy attitude on the edge of his sarcophagus, looking at a book 
in a careless happy mood. There is a quaintness about this that 
causes asmile. Of sculptors so eminent as Flaxman and Chantrey 
there are scarcely any examples; and these are not particularly 
remarkable. In the north transept is the ambitious monument 
to Lord Mansfield, who is presented seated aloft in a judicial chair, 
on a ponderous circular base, on whose tiers are found Justice and 
the other unavoidable attendants. This has been admired, but 
the effect is grotesque, the chief Justice, with a very homely air, 
appearing as if he was about to call on “ Brother Busfuz.” But 
we go round to the back and find an exquisite female figure, in the 
culptor’s best style. Observe the grace of the attitude, the refine- 
ment of the curves and the softness and delicacy ofthe skin. Here 
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we are introduced to those tremendous piles of masonry which 
Westmacott and Bacon introduced, enormous pyramidal screens on 
which flounder as it were huge marble figures, Neptunes and 
other gods and goddesses, while the suffering hero reposed in the 
middle nearly naked, with weeping nymphs bending over him. 
These vast efforts were no doubt owing to the great sums given by 
public grant ; Bacon receiving for his “ Lord Chatham ” £6,000, 
Nollekins for the “Three Captains” £4,000. Chantrey, the 
foremost of modern sculptors, is scarcely represented here at all. 
There is a charming figure of Horner, full of character in the face 
and eyes, with an almost pictorial expression. By what must have 
been some miscalculation the scale is too small, and as we turn 
from the huge Sir William Follett—a plain roughly-finished work 
of Behnes—it seems the likeness of a half-grown youth. The two 
Pitts, father and son, are here: the great earl in the north tran- 
sept—his monument done on the most tremendous scale—a vast 
screen or pyramid of stone filling in the span between two pillars. 
Below are enormous reclining Gods, and a general mythological 
air. But raising one’s eyes aloft we see a small dapper figure set 
in a niche, and stooping forward to address the public. It is the 
great earl in a court dress. Far away at the bottom of the church, 
and actually perched over the door, is his gifted son, treated in 
the usual heroic style ; the statesman standing aloft and airily on 
a huge base of marble, “arrayed in his parliamentary robes as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.” History, in a reclining posture, is re- 
cording his words ; and on the opposite side is “ Anarchy seated in 
chains.” There is also a kneeling negro. Close by him, but on 
the ground, is one of the most amusing effects in the Abbey: 
the great memorial to the lamented Charles James Fox. The 
deceased statesman is shown in a recumbent attitude, with a 
rueful face, on a mattress, expiring “in the arms of Liberty,” his 
enormous figure as fat as marble could make it; at his feet, 
Peace, reclining languidly ; an African is on one knee, with his 
arms clasped to his breast as if in gratitude. The whole effect is 
gross, and suggests a corpulent man who has just had or is about to 
have his bath. Fox’s physique was untreatable for poetical pur- 
poses ; yet we are assured that when Canova was taken to inspect 
this figure in Westmacott’s studio, he declared to Lord Holland 
“that neither in England nor out of it had he seen anything that 
surpassed it.” The king gave a subscription of 1,000 guineas, a 
handsome tribute considering his Majesty’s known feelings to Mr. 
Fox. On each side of the arched doorway of the screen we find 
two imposing monuments, which seem to fill their places in a 
satisfactory way, and are in harmony with the situation: that on 
the left of the spectator is to commemorate Sir Isaac Newton. It 
is remarkable that Shakespeare and this eminent philosopher, 
two of the greatest spirits that have contributed to the stock of 
public knowledge, display only unpretending memorials, com- 
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pletely overshadowed by pompous and sumptuous structures, 
recording the gifts of obscure persons. It is conceived in a fantastic 
vein. Newton’s was designed by an architect Kent, who also 
designed the well-known and popular figure of Shakespeare, 
leaning in a graceful attitude on an altar, and which is almost 
accepted as a portrait, so familiar has it become. The figure of 
Newton is exceedingly good, dignified and well executed. He is 
seen reposing on a couch, leaning on his elbow, which affords an 
uncomfortable support. Over him is an enormous sphere, “ project- 
ing from a pyramid behind,” which seems to fill the whole space, 
and which is scored deeply with erratic lines delineating, we are 
told, “the course of the comet in 1689, with the signs, constella- 
tions and planets.” But then comes a singular conception: on 
the sphere is seated Astronomy, a huge female figure, with her 
book, in a very thoughtful, composed and pensive mood. The in- 
evitable chubby cherubs are of course present, employed suitably 
to their strength in supporting or struggling with a scroll. This 
combination leaves a singular impression ; though, for the vulgar, 
the emphasis laid on the globe of course points out the peculiar 
merit of the subject. 

There are many pure whimsicalities, as they may be called, to 
be seen in the Abbey. Witness that huge table tomb, with 
accommodation on its broad black marble slab for three persons. 
This is Lord Exeter’s, who had prepared this roomy accommoda- 
tion for himself and his two wives, one to repose on each side of 
him. There, accordingly, he lies, arrayed in state, in the centre ; 
on his right his first lady, a beruftled dame, but on his left a 
blank space. It seems his second lady was offended at the place 
of honour being given to her predecessor, who was of somewhat 
lower degree, and flatly refused to be laid there. So the place 
remains unoccupied to this hour. 

A favourite show with the guides was that of the lady “ who 
died from a prick of a needle.” This is the Lady Elizabeth 
Russell, a white alabaster statue. She is holding out her finger, 
indeed, but is really pointing to the death’s-head at her feet ; she 
is, however, represented asleep. The tomb of the family is 
superb, composed of the richest and rarest marbles. The Duchess 
of Newcastle’s tomb will be looked at with interest by 
admirers of Elia, who will recall his praise of the “ high fantasti- 
cal lady.” We should note ber ink-bottle and book, showing her 
literary taste, being the authoress of thirteen folio volumes. Her 
, husband is beside her, who made the remark that “a very wise 
/ woman is a very foolish thing.” The row of full-length statues 
| in the north transept has a rather odd effect, and suggests a visit 
to the waxworks. Some are very inferior. By-and-by, when they 
are toned down, they will look better, or less offensive. It shows 
in the clearest way that modern coats, trousers, shoes, &c., are 
unsuitable for treatment in marble. There is a very striking 
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cluster of the three brilliant Cannings. An excellent coup de 
théatre, this placing the gifted trio together—George, the states- 
man; Earl Canning, Governor of India; and the “ great Eltchi,” 
Sir Stratford. Chantrey’s work has rather the air of an actor 
with his toga, and it is curious to contrast with this attempt 
at spiritualizing the realistic style of the other two Foleys. It 
must be said that there is rather a platitude about Chantrey’s 
work, but the faces of the other two have much character, and a 
sad, stern cast. ‘lhe clustered drapery of the centre figure, in folds, 
is exceedingly effective, and the sculptor has imparted a sort of 
poetry and interest which excites speculation. If we turn tosome 
of the inferior ones close by, we shall see at once the absence of a 
cultivated artist. Lord Beaconsfield, for instance, by Raggi, lacks 
poetry and expression, and, indeed, proportion, for the head is 
surely too small for the trunk. The robes lie ponderously, and 
do not reveal or indicate the figure. Sir Robert Peel’s statue, 
meant to be highly oratorical, is of the most conventional sort. 
Lord Palmerston, on the other side, in his Garter dress, looks a 
Merry Andrew. There is an absurdly homely expression on his 
face. It is, indeed, a most extraordinary spectacle, and not to be 
matched in any country, this row of marble men; but it were to 
be wished that they had been allowed to assume the proper 
yellowish or tawny hue, instead of being diligently scrubbed at 
intervals. Note the downcast, doomed look in the eyes of Castle- 
reagh—a forecast of his sad fate, death by his own hand and a 
burial here amid howls and execrations of a furious mob. 

So much for this wonderful temple and its extraordinary 
treasures and curios. 






























THE TEMPLE. 







Many enter within the precincts, but many more hurriedly pass 
through these curious little lanes on their road to the City ; a 
few stroll in the gardens and sit on the benches. But a more 
deliberate survey will bring out the general charm and variety of 
the place. It seems to contain everything that is attractive—old 
gardens, old buildings and halls, old churches, old books: the 
spirits of the Knights Templars, of Goldsmith, Lamb, Johnson, 
Mansfield, with the bodies of the first. The tract of ground covered 
by the Temple and its gardens is a quarter of a mile long, and 
stretches from Essex Street to beyond Whitefriars. 

The entrance to the Middle Temple, with the stately fagade, 
seen from Fleet Street, its pilasters and pediment, is said to be ‘ 
Wren’s work, though more suggestive of Inigo Jones. The p 
gently sloping lane within is made picturesque by the overhanging 
framed houses. Johnson once lived in one of the houses, which 
has long been pulled down. The framing of his door, we recollect, 
was sold by auction many years ago at one of the literary sales 
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at Puttick and Simpson’s, an appropriate place enough as it was 
the home of his friend, Sir Joshua. There is another gate 
of more quaint and curious pattern a little lower down, and 
which proclaims on its outside that it was the palace of Cardinal 
Wolsey and Henry VIII. The front is set off with Prince of 
Wales plumes and other devices, richly coloured and gilt, and it 
overhangs the street many feet. The ceiling of the drawing-room 
is richly panelled in the old palatial style. The so-called palace 
is now given over to such baser uses as hairdressing on an 
elaborate scale; and “brushing by machinery” goes on in the 
royal apartments. Had it been a butcher’s indeed there had been 
something appropriate. 

The view of the romantic Garden Court has often been 
admired, with the fountain in the centre, the fine old trees and 
flower beds around the sloping terrace, the steps by which we 
descend to the church-like looking Library, the embrowned and 
stately hall to the left, the broad and silvery Thames making 
the final background of the picture. It is admitted there isa 
peculiar tranquil dreaminess about this scene which cannot be 
rivalled. It has been painted and has even found its way on to 
the stage. The course to the left is pleasant from its rambling 
irregular character. “There were formerly,” says Leigh Hunt in 
his pleasant style, “rooks in the Temple trees, a colony brought 
by Sir Edward Northey, a well-known lawyer in Queen Anne’s 
time, from his grounds at Epsom. It was a pleasant thought, 
supposing that the colonists had no objection. The rook is a 
grave legal bird, both in his coat and habits; living in commu- 
nities, yet to himself; and strongly addicted to discussions of 
meum and tuum. The neighbourhood, however, appears to have 
been too much for him; for, upon inquiring on the spot, we were 
told that there had been no rooks for many years.” The courts 
through which we pass are quaint, and the blocks of honest old 
brick well proportioned and architectural, in their way contrasting 
favourably with the modern attempts. There is New Court, 
Fig Tree Court, I suppose so named because some trees of the 
kind flourished there. It is a cheerful little court. We note as 
we go the “Winged Horse,” the badge of the Temple. The 
other Temple displays the Lamb. How original, for instance, 
is the red brick block supported on an arcade, with Pump Court 
on one side; the grouping of stately buildings, the rich and 
elaborately decorated Hall, the old Temple Church and its 
Rotunda, Tanfield Court, Lamb's Buildings, the archway under 
the old Hail which leads down to the gardens; and on the left 
of the Hall the fair open expanse with its trees and the full 
prospect of the gardens down to the river; the stately King’s 
Bench Walk. Nor must we forget what is at the back, the 
charming old high-roofed mansion, with its refreshing green 
jalousies and pretty garden in front, touching the church, where 
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resides in continual tranquillity the Master of the Temple, Dr. 
Vaughan. 

One of the devious issues from the Temple that leads the 
traveller in a winding, surreptitious way to the street is through 
Mitre Alley, which lands us beside the Mitre Tavern, which stands 
beyond an arcade that leads from noisy Fleet Street. This is not 
exactly Johnson’s haunt, which was burnt down, but it is on the 
site, and has an old-fashioned, almost contemporary air. It is 
still the tavern; people apparently sitting down there to have 
their glass. 

There behind the church is Goldsmith’s grave, the recording 
stone lying before us, with other tablets; one of a preten- 
tious sort to a magnate of the town, fixed against the brick wall. 
Poor Goldsmith’s rooms in Brick Court—where he died—were 
pulled down two or three years ago. It must be said that in the 
new building there has been a worthy attempt to harmonize with 
the old. Here there flourishes, or did flourish, a great pear tree, 
laden with fruit. There are sun-dials about with various es- 
cutcheons, and the self-glorifying inscriptions of feats in building 
with the Inn money, which is the special privilege of the Inn 
treasurers. The gardens are famous for their annual display of 
chrysanthemums. At the bottom walk that overlooks the river 
will be noted an old-fashioned sun-dial, a well-modelled bronze 
figure, kneeling submissively and supporting the dial on his head. 
This was our old friend that did duty in the little gardens of 
Dane’s Inn, sold to an amateur and mysteriously conveyed thither. 
It is awkwardly placed, however, in the middle of the narrow walk : 
there should at least be a ronde point contrived. It is a not 
ineffective piece of modelling, quaint and old. All these 
things tend to develop the charming tone of these old Temple 
Gardens, whose aspect has, on the whole, been well retained. 

The amiable Elia, who was born and reared here till he was seven 
years of age, has caught the true spirit of the place. Indeed,” 
he says, “it is the most elegant spot in the metropolis. What a 
transition for a countryman visiting London for the first time— 
the passing from the crowded Strand or Fleet Street, by unex- 
pected avenues, into its magnificent ample squares, its classic 
green recesses! What a cheerful, liberal look hath that portion 
of it which from three sides overlooks the greater garden—that 
goodly pile 
‘* Of building strong, albeit of Paper hight,” 


confronting with massy contrast the lighter, older, more fantas- 
tically shrouded one, named of Harcourt, with the cheerful Crown 
Office Row (place of my kindly engendure), right opposite the 
stately stream, which washes the garden-foot with her yet scarcely 
trade-polluted waters, and seems but just weaned from her 
Twickenham Naiades! A man would give something to have 
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been born in such places. Whata collegiate aspect has that fine 
Elizabethan hall, where the fountain plays, which I have made to 
rise and fall (how many times!) to the astonishment of the young 
urchins, my contemporaries, who, not being able to guess at its 
recondite machinery, were almost tempted to hail the wondrous 
work as magic! What an antique air had the now almost effaced 
sun-dials with their moral inscriptions, seeming coevals with that 
Time which they measured.” 

The Hall of the Middle Temple will astonish the visitor, who 
from the plain exterior will anticipate something corresponding. 
There he will see the beautiful open roof, stretching away, like 
that of Westminster Hall, the high panelling all round, the 
elaborate screen: with a general air of state and poetry that is 
over the whole perspective. There are some fine specimens of 
this roofed hall in London, at Lambeth particularly. 

The new elaborate pile of buildings with its “ pastry-cook ” 
towers would have shocked “ C. Lamb, Esq.” It is too rich and 
sinuous altogether, and does not mate with the decorous brick. 
The long stretch of railing is similarly out of tune, too wiry and 
birdcagelike, yet so pretentious. We do not know how to design 
railings. How much better had been an artistic one like that 
of the Tuileries Gardens, so simple and effective, tall and 
dignified, gilt pointed and with stately piers. There has just 
been added at the Essex Street issue a posterngate and lodge in 
excellent taste and most appropriate. This entry to the monastic- 
looking solitude is admirable, and quite successful. 

Essex Street, it may be said, is a curious old street, with some 
living associations of interest. The old public house on the left, as 
you go down, was a tavern where Johnson, in his old age, founded 
a sixpenny club, held, I suppose, on the ground floor. The bottom 
of the street is closed by a tall and pretentious arch fashioned in a 
dwelling house, through which there is a long flight of steps down. 
This was in fact the “ Old Temple Stairs,” a great River Gate like 
that of York House, and where so many in Johnsonian days “ took 
a wherry ” to go up or down the river. I daresay this has never 
occurred to the hundreds and thousands who go up and down. 
The river then flowed up past the grassy inclosure where the un- 
happy John Stuart Mill seems to be in hourly protest against the 
acute discomfort of his seat. 

Gray’s Inn has charms of its own: it is more old-fashioned, 
with a certain air of neglect and abandonment. The Temple and 
Lincoln’s Inn keep pace with the times. There is rebuilding and 
alteration and beautifying. Gray’s Inn stands where it did, un- 
cared for, unaltered. To come from Bloomsbury Square along 
Theobald’s Road and enter the precincts by the little iron gate, is 
to see the old Inn under its picturesque aspect. There are the 
gardens stretching away on the left, and that remarkable florid old 
iron gate with its scutcheons, date and initia!s all en.b-oidered on 
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it, through which you see the grass and the trees. Leigh Hunt, 
as we have seen, spoke of the rooks inthe Temple gardens. Rooks 
in London! That soundsa strange combination. One could wish 
heartily that rooks were there in abundance. We have an affec- 
tion for the rooks. One of the few original sensations left us is, 
on the approach to some old manor house, with the thick well- 
furnished clumps of tall trees about it, to hear the “ cawing,” and 
most musical it is. It somehow suggests the idea of work and 
population and of ceaseless activity. The rooks are still with us 
in London, though it is prophesied that these sagacious birds in 
another quarter of a century will have left us for ever, as their 
convenience is not enough considered. They still, however, 
perform in the gardens of Gray's Inn, their last stronghold. I 
fancy they linger but in compliment, or perhaps from some old 
associations. But as the tall buildings multiply round them, 
they must find even old Gray’s Inn too artificial: the old trees 
will crumble away or fall. One other place they are found at 
still, viz, Holland House; but that is outside London proper. 
In Kensington Gardens only twenty-five years ago there were 
three rookerics—all gone now. ‘This is explained by the terrible 
decay among the old trees. One feels a pang as we think of the 
loss of these cheap joys. They gave a dramatic character to the 
prosaic life of London. A writer.in the Saturday Review men- 
tions towards the beginning of the century some rooks built their 


nest “between the wings of the dragon” on the top of Bow 
Church, and being disturbed by some repairs they adjourned to 
an old plane tree that flourished in Wood Street, Cheapside, 
where for many years they were cherished and admired. 








THE CHALET BY THE RIVER. 


by the river’s rippling flow, 

Where the soft winds fragrant blow, 

And the shadows stretch below; 

Where the fishes come and go, 

And the stately swan-birds lave 

In the green and sunny wave, 

My love and I together, 

*Mid golden summer weather, 

Laughed and sang the hours away, 

Where the sunshine dreaming lay, 
In the Chalet by the River ! 


There we watched each little boat, 
Gaily laden past us float ; 
As we heard each mellow note 
From the song-bird’s downy throat, 
Trilling all the long day through 
*Neath the hazy summer blue, 
Where the cloud-boats idly fly 
O’er the river of the sky, 
In our hearts deep rapture sank, 
As from love’s sweet cup we drank, 
In the Chalet by the River! 


When the tender gloaming fell, 
With shadowy mystic spell, 
Over river, vale and dell, 
In deep solitude to dwell, 
My love and I fond plighted 
Our vows, in bliss united, 
While our hearts sweet rhythm kept 
As the moonlight softly crept 
Slyly through the latticed rail, 
List’ning to love’s happy tale 

In the Chalet by the River! 


ANNA COMTESSE DE BREMONT. 





WITHIN AN ACE! 


By CURTIS YORKE, 


AUTHOR oF ‘‘ HUSH!” ‘‘ DUDLEY, ’ ETC. 


IR DENZIL and Lady Carisbrooke had been married exactly 
six months ; and (I don’t expect to be believed, but it is true) 
in that time they had not had the faintest approach to a quarrel— 
no, nor even a “ difference.” And this was the more remarkable, 
as Carisbrooke, besides possessing a strong will and a certain 
inherent obstinacy of disposition, also possessed what his male 
friends and acquaintances were wont to call “a devil of a temper.” 
Joan too (Lady Carisbrooke’s baptismal name was Joan) could be 
upon occasion somewhat of a vixen. So far, however, these 
little idiosyncrasies had retired comparatively into the background. 
Carisbrooke was the most indulgent of husbands, and in little 
unimportant matters, yielded to his pretty wife with a good- 
humoured submission which might well lead one to suppose him 
easy-going to the last degree. Nevertheless, let him once make 
up his mind to a certain course to be pursued—or not to be 
pursued, as the case might be—and he was unyielding as a rock. 
His wife knew and acknowledged this, and she had hitherto given 
in on these occasions with a bewitching grace which made her lord 
and master more in love with her than ever. 

At the time of which I write they had come up from Lincoln- 
shire for the season to their pretty house in Mayfair. Society was 
pleased to make much of Lady Carisbrooke; and Denzil—who 
from his youth up had abhorred fashionable crushes of every 
description, and looked upon garden parties, flower-shows, after- 
noon and evening “at homes,” &c., &c., as distinct nuisances and 
unmitigated bores—was nevertheless proud enough of his 
charming wife to escort her patiently and dutifully to each 
and all of these places of entertainment without more than the 
average amount of grumbling. He had a gratified sense of 
possession, too, in noting how much admired she was, and smiled 
indulgently upon her innocent little coquetries and harmless 
semi-flirtations. Secure in her love for him, he was quite content 


that all men should pay her the homage which always falls to the 
‘lot of a lovely and fascinating woman. As a lover he had been 
jealous as Othello; as a husband, it appeared, he was quite the 
reverse. At least so he said. 
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**A jealous husband is the most contemptible of beings,” he 
had said to Joan once, soon after their marriage, in discussing 
some mutual friend’s domestic squabbles. “I should never be 
jealous of another man’s attentions to my wife—unless I had very 
good reason. And,” with a quick contraction of his brows, “if I 
had good reason neither of them should have the chance ef rousing 
my jealousy a second time, I swear.” 

As a matter of fact, Joan had never given him hitherto the 
faintest shadow of an excuse for being jealous. But that is a 
mere detail. 

So things went on in this highly satisfactory way until one 
bright day towards the middle of June—a day which Joan was 
destined to remember all her life. 

Carisbrooke had retired to his own particular den shortly after 
luncheon to write some important letters. These disposed of, he 
was just preparing for an undisturbed half-hour with the papers 
and his cigar-case, when the door opened, and his wife entered, 
dressed for driving. 

“ Going out, darling ? ” said Carisbrooke, passing his arm lightly 
round her as she stood beside him, her head barely reaching his 
shoulder. ‘ You don’t want me, I hope?” 

“No,” she said with a little upward smile. “I don’t want 

you.” 

"ae By the way,” Denzil continued with a slight frown, “I have 
just, remembered there is something I want to say to you, 
Joan. I noticed that you gave George Fitzroy at least three 
waltzes last night, besides sitting out one or two more. Now, 
little woman, I don’t like that sort of thing, especially with a 
fellow like Fitzroy, who—-—” 

* But, Denzil,” interrupted Joan, “ he does waltz so exquisitely /” 

“ That’s nothing to the point,” was the hasty answer. ‘ Another 
thing—I saw that that woman, his sister, Mrs. Damer, had left 
cards here the other day. Now, look here, darling, I don’t want 
you to have anything to do with either of them. He is a con- 
founded puppy, and—in short, for several reasons, I particularly 
object to him as an acquaintance for you. As for Mrs. Damer— 
well—er—in more ways than one I consider her fearfully bad form. 
I am not strait-laced, but there are some things at which I do 
draw the line. Sodrop them, darling. I meant to have spoken to 
you about this before.” And Carisbrooke, evidently considering 
the matter settled, kissed his wife and selected a cigar. 

“ But, Denzil, dear,” exclaimed Joan in rather dismayed tones, 
‘“‘T have promised to drive over to Mrs. Damer’s this very afternoon. 
She and I, and her brother and Captain Eyre, are all going to the 
Colinderies.” 

“You will certainly do nothing of the kind,” he answered 
quickly, pausing in the act of lighting his cigar. 

“But, dear,” she remonstrated, “I have promised.” 
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“Then you must send a note to decline,” said her husband in 
his most decided tones. 

“Oh, I can’t do that, Denzil.” 

‘“‘ Nevertheless, darling, you will do it to please me, I know,” he 
replied, leaning his back against the mantelpiece, and surveying 
her with quizzically down-drooped eyelids. He wasa good-looking 
fellow, was Carisbrooke; tall, well-built, thorough-bred—an 
Englishman and a gentleman from the crown of his well-shaped 
head to the soles of his well-cut boots. 

“Won't you, dear?” he continued, with the suspicion of a 
smile just visible under the sweep of his brown moustache. 

“No, Denzil,” Joan answered, after an infinitesimal pause. 
“You know I would do anything in reason to please you; but 
you can’t expect me to break a promise.” 

“‘ As to that,” he said quietly, “I think you promised, not so 
very long ago—if my memory serves me—to have a particular 
regard for any wishes of mine, did you not ?” 

“Well!” with a saucy little laugh. “And you promised to 
‘cherish’ me, did you not? And it is not cherishing me to 
thwart my wishes. So, my most autocratic of husbands, I am 
afraid I must disobey you!” 

Carisbrooke removed his cigar from his lips and laid it down 
with deliberate care. ; 

“‘ My dear little girl,” he said, taking her hands in his and 
speaking very gravely and tenderly, “ you have yet to learn, it 
seems, that when I say a thing, I mean it. I do not often assert 
my authority; but in this matter I will be obeyed. You under- 
stand me? I forbid you to accompany Mrs. Damer and her 
brother ! ” 

She looked up at him as he towered above her, tall and 
commanding, his face determined though tender, his eyes calmly 
authoritative. He was some fifteen years older than she (her 
twentieth birthday had yet to arrive), and she was just a trifle 
afraid of him at times. 

“Of course if you forbid it,” she said after a brief silent 
struggle, “there is an end of the matter.” 

“That’s a good little wife,” he replied fondly, encircling her 
waist with his arm and stooping to kiss her. 

But she moved away, and said coldly, “Don’t, please. Oh, it 
is all very well for you to laugh, but I consider you both unreason- 
able and tyrannical. You are treating me like a child.” 

“So you are a child,” he answered with a caressing smile ; 
“and a very pretty little child, too. Surely I have not seen that 
gown before, have I? It’s very fetching.” 

“Oh, don’t be silly, Denzil,” she said impatiently. Then, after 
a minute’s pause, “ I’m sure I don’t know what Mrs. Damer will 
think of me!” 

** What Mrs. Damer thinks, or does not think, is of very little 
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consequence, I imagine,” observed Sir Denzil with a shrug of his 
square shoulders. 

“ And pray what excuse am I to make?” went on Joan ina 
sarcastic little voice. ‘Am I to say that I cannot keep my en- 
gagement because my husband will not allowme? She will laugh 
at me.” 

‘‘ Has respect for a husband’s wishes so utterly gone out of 
fashion ?” he inquired gravely. Then he added, “ Nevertheless, 
Joan, you know very well you need not put it in that way. 
Simply send a note saying you find you cannot go. And, as I 
said before, drop the acquaintance for the future.” 

She made an impatient little movement, then said resentfully, 
“You are exceedingly overbearing and selfish, Denzil! J never 
interfere with anything you wish to do.” 

“Well, no, darling, I should fancy you dom’t,” her husband 
answered with the slightest possible elevation of his eyebrows. 

“ And why should I always give in and you never?” she went on 
passionately. “I will go!” 

He looked at her steadily for a second or two without speaking, 
and her eyes fell. 

“ Of course,” she murmured hurriedly, “I shall not make any 
other engagement with her if you don’t wish it, but I shall go 
with her to-day, as I have promised.” 

“ No, Joan, you shall not /” replied Carisbrooke in a very low 
voice, but with a sudden flash in his dark eyes. 

“Yes, I shall,” she went on excitedly. “I will not be your 
slave, Denzil, though I am your wife. I will not be ordered about, 
obedient to your slightest commands, however unreasonable—ter- 
rified to move or speak without your permission.” 

Denzil was very far from being in a laughing humour by this 
time, but an involuntary smile, which he could not repress, curved 
his lips at the glaring injustice of this last remark. And seeing 
that smile, fleeting though it was, Joan became reckless, and flung 
prudence to the winds. 

“Why don’t you give your real reason?” she demanded with 
scornful emphasis, “ and say you are jealous of George Fitzroy ?” 

Carisbrooke flushed darkly ; then became very pale. Hise 
temper—long kept down—was up now, and it was only by a 
violent effort that he restrained the furious words that rushed to 
his lips. 

“ You are forgetting yourself, I think,” he said, controlling his 
voice with supreme difficulty. 

‘‘ And you are losing your temper, I think,” returned Joan with 
a short laugh. “ However, I have made up mind to go, and not 
all you can say shall prevent me. And as for dropping George 
Fitzroy’s acquaintance, I shall do nothing of the kind. He is one 
of the nicest men I know, and at any rate he has the merit of 
knowing how to keep his temper!” 
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‘“‘ Very well,” he replied in a curiously repressed voice ; “so be 
it. We will consider the discussion ended.” 

And seating himself in an easy-chair, he took up a newspaper, 
and was soon apparently unconscious of his wife’s presence. His 
voice and manner were so calm that Joan hardly realized what a 
passion he was in. The hand that held the newspaper shook 
slightly; that was all. Joan lingered, not content, seemingly, 
with her victory. Woman-like, she desired not only the actual, 
but the verbal capitulation of the enemy. 

A few minutes passed, during which Carisbrooke’s temper cooled 
somewhat, and settled down into an icy, offended calm. 

“You must see, Denzil, how unreasonable it is———” began Joan. 

‘Pardon me,” her husband interrupted her coldly, turning his 
eyes upon her for a second, but not otherwise moving, “ you mis- 
understand me, I fear. I have no longer the slightest desire to 
interfere with your arrangements in any way. Pray do not let me 
detain you. Allow me.” 

And with a face of exasperating indifference he rose, and cere- 
moniously held the door open while she passed out. Then he 
threw himself into his chair again, in about the worst temper he 
had been in for years—which is saying a good deal—and made 
use of some violent and profane expressions anent the lady and 
gentleman under discussion, which would have made his little 
wife’s hair stand on end if she had heard them. As a matter of 
fact, he had heard worse things of Mrs. Damer than he cared to 
repeat to Joan. As for her brother, he simply disliked him in an 
unreasoning kind of way. But he had no feeling of jealousy 
regarding him, he told himself scornfully. He felt furious that 
Joan should have accused him of such a thing. Fitzroy was a 
handsome fellow (indeed he was not unlike Carisbrooke himself ), 
and a great favourite with women—and certainly of late Joan and 
he had seemed on very good terms—Here he frowned heavily, 
and bit his lips with almost nervous force. Pshaw! surely he was 
not on the way to become the jealous fool his wife apparently 
considered him ! 

As for that self-willed little person, she was standing on the 
mat outside the door, already half-repentant. After all, she re- 
flected, was it worth while to vex her husband for such a trifle? He 
was invariably so indulgent to her; so attentive to her slightest 
wish, almost before she could express it; and as he had said, 
it was very rarely he asserted his authority. He must have some 
good reason for his objection to Mrs. Damer, and in truth that 
lady was a little—just a little—too prononcée for Joan’s own taste, 
though she was undoubtedly clever and amusing. As for Mr. 
Fitzroy—well, perhaps he had been more attentive than was 
absolutely necessary. And finally, she did not really care two 
straws if she never saw either brother or sister again. Certainly 
they were not worth quarrelling about. Dear old Denzil! how 
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angry he had looked! It was their first disagreement since their 
marriage—At this point in her reflections she turned, opened the 
door again, and went in, fully prepared to make the amende 
honorable—thereby, I am aware, meriting the scorn of all strong- 
minded women. 

Carisbrooke did not turn his head as she entered ; nevertheless 
she knew that he was aware of her presence. After a moment’s 
hesitation she closed the door, and going towards him laid her 
hand on his shoulder. 

“ Denzil!” she said in a very small voice. 

“Well ?” he answered coldly, without raising his eyes from the 
paper he was apparently absorbed in. 

* Denzil—I—I am not going !” 

To this announcement the person addressed deigned no reply. 
He took a paper-knife from a table near him, cut a few more pages 
of the Saturday, and deliberately went on with the leading 
article. His face had a stern, inflexible look, quite new to Joan 
—a look which boded ill for reconciliation. 

“Denzil,” she faltered, her pretty eyes growing dim, “don’t 
look like that! Iam not going. I will write to say so.” 

But Denzil was feeling particularly savage and impracticable 
just then. He rose and quietly removed the hand that lay on his 
arm. 

“Tf you imagine you are gratifying me by staying at home,” he 
observed, speaking very calmly and distinctly, and looking down 
at her with an expression in his handsome eyes which sent her 
heart down into her boots, “ pray dismiss the idea at once. It is 
a matter of the utmost indifference to me whether you go or stay.” 
He struck a match as he spoke, and re-lit his cigar with a care and 
deliberation which under the circumstances were simply brutal. 
He was fully aware of this; but for the life of him, he couldn’t 
have helped it. 

Joan, petrified at this unexpected rebuff, stood for a few seconds 
in indignant silence, with quivering lips and changing colour; 
then, with a haughty gesture of her brown head, went quietly out 
of the room. 

As Carisbrooke left the house some minutes later, he had the 
pleasure of seeing his wife step into her smart victoria, direct the 
man to Mrs. Damer’s house in Cadogan Place, and drive off with- 
out vouchsafing so much as a look in his direction. 

A week passed, and during that time the demeanour of husband 
and wife towards each other was characterized by a deadly freezing 
courtesy ; indeed on all possible occasions they ignored each other 
completely. And both, though they would have scorned to own 
it, were distinctly and undeniably miserable. Joan felt bitterly 
hurt that Denzil had so coldly repulsed her offer of submission 
and wifely obedience ; while he, for his part, had by this time 
worked himself up into such a fit of unreasoning obstinacy that 
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Joan might have abased herself to the very dust before him with- 
out softening him in the least. But she showed no desire to so 
humiliate herself, and as the days went on Carisbrooke’s thoughts 
grew more and more furiously bitter. For if Joan had never 
given him cause for jealousy before, he certainly might be for- 
given for thinking she did so now. She flirted outrageously with 
Fitzroy—there was not the slightest doubt of that. And he had 
no manner of objection to be so flirted with, though, as it 
happened, he entertained no special admiration for Lady Caris- 
brooke, beyond the conviction that she was an exceedingly pretty 
woman, and “awfully jolly to talk to, don’t you know.” But after 
a time Fitzroy found himself snubbed, neglected, and generally 
given the cold shoulder, a defection on Joan’s part which he took 
very philosophically. He was not half a bad fellow after all, and 
he had a sincere liking for Carisbrooke, in spite of the other’s 
invariably freezing demeanour towards him. 

Poor Joan! She was tired of laughing and talking so gaily 
while her heart was so heavy. Her feelings alternated between a 
hot resentment against her husband, and a wild longing to be 
reconciled to him. His stern, cold, repellent face and manner 
chilled her, and struck her with a curious sense of desolation. 
Were things always to be like this between them ? she wondered 
drearily. Meanwhile her pretty face grew grave and pale, her 
eyes heavy and wistful. 

One morning towards the end of the season, the Carisbrookes 
were seated at breakfast. Denzil had just entered the room, and 
having bid his wife a chilling “ good morning,” was soon absorbed 
in his letters. Joan was looking really ill this morning. She 
had lain awake crying all night, which performance had, not 
unnaturally, given her a severe headache. Presently her husband 
pushed aside his correspondence and silently addressed himself to 
his breakfast. When the meal was half over he said, in the cold 
formal voice in which he always addressed her now: 

“ Did my mother say she intended coming up to-morrow, Joan ? 
I think you said she had written to you to that effect ?” 

“Yes; she said she was coming to-morrow,” was the listless 
answer. ‘She is going back on Saturday.” 

“Then you had better return with her. I intend leaving home 
for a time, and shall probably start to-morrow evening.” 

“To-morrow,” she echoed faintly. Then after a pause she 
asked, “ Are you—going abroad ?” 

“No,” rather curtly. ‘Iam going down to Scotland to spend 
a week or so with Berkeley.” 

‘Shall you be away—for long ?” 

“T really cannot say. I may take a run over to Hamburg, with 
some fellows who talk of going ; but it is quite uncertain. I will 
take another cup of coffee, if you please,” he added, as he unfolded 
the Times. 
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There was perfect silence for a few minutes after Joan had 
handed him his cup, and at the end of that time, Carisbrooke, 
looking up, became aware that his wife was startlingly pale, and 
that her lips were trembling convulsively. 

“ What is the matter, Joan? Are you ill?” he said, looking at 
her keenly. 

But instead of answering, Lady Carisbrooke covered her face 
with her hands and burst into tears. Now this was absolutely 
the first time Carisbrooke had ever seen his wife cry, and the sight 
alarmed and distressed him beyond measure. He rose hastily, 
and coming round to where she sat, bent over her anxiously, 
almost forgetting to be cold and indifferent. 

“ Joan,” he said in deeply concerned tones, “what is it? Can 
I get you anything ?” 

Joan rose hastily, and was about to rush from the room, when 
with a sudden movement he caught her in his arms. 

“Ts it possible that you are crying because you—because you 
don’t want me to goaway, Joan ?” he whispered rather unsteadily. 

But Joan was excited and overstrung and angry; angry with 
Denzil because he had hit upon the exact reason why she was 
crying, and angry with herself because it was the reason. So she 
forced back her tears, checked her sobs, and tried to draw herself 
away from her husband’s arms. 

“* No, no, not at all; I am not so foolish,” she answered almost 
hysterically. “I was crying because I—I have a headache this 
morning, and fee] so—so nervous. Please let me go, Denzil, and 
don’t be so tiresome,” she concluded with a touch of impatience 
in her tone. 

He released her instantly. 

“Has it come to that?” he said, drawing a long breath and 
growing rather white. “Is my very touch so repulsive to you ?” 
As he spoke he leaned somewhat heavily against the mantelpiece, 
and drew his hand across his forehead. 

“ What a fool Iam!” he muttered between his teeth. Then, 
without taking any further notice of his wife, he flung himself out 
of the room, and a few minutes later out of the house. 

Thus the very opportunity Joan had longed for had come— 
only to be missed, disregarded, and bitterly regretted when too 
late—like a few other opportunities we wot of. 

Carisbrooke did not turn up at lunch, and in the afternoon Joan 
drove out to do some shopping, firmly resolved to make her peace 
with her offended husband at dinner-time. She had just come out 
of a certain well-known costumier’s in Bond Street, and was wait- 
ing impatiently for her carriage; for the coachman, probably 
thinking she would be some time, had driven so far up the street 
as to be out of sight. All at once a hansom whirled rapidly past. 
Joan caught sight of a portmanteau and gun-case on the top, and 
inside—did her eyes deceive her ?—a well-known grey travelling- 
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coat, a closely-cropped brown head partially turned away from her, 
glimpse of a heavy moustache—her husband without a doubt! 
Joan’s heart stood still, and then beat furiously. He was going 
away to-day, instead of to-morrow—going without even bidding 
her good-bye. She looked wildly up the street. The carriage was 
not in sight. In a moment she had hailed an empty hansom. 

“‘ Follow that hansom in front, the one with the white horse! ” 
she gasped excitedly as she climbed in. “Quick. I will give 
you a sovereign if you overtake it.” 

“All right, miss,” replied the man, with a grin that made poor 
Joan’s cheeks burn. 

The horse sprang forward, and they were soon spinning up the 
street as fast as the many vehicles collected there would permit 
them. The other hansom had a good start, but they gradually 
gained upon it. Sometimes a block occurred, and they had to stand 
still for a time, and then poor Joan’s heart stood still too. What 
if she should be too late? She could not endure the torturing 
thought that they had parted in estrangement—parted for months, 
perhaps. How could Denzil be so cruel, so unforgiving? He 
might have known she did not mean what she said this morning. 
Perhaps he had sought her to bid her good-bye, and found her 
gone! This thought drove her half frantic. 

Away they went at a rattling pace, the white horse still alarm- 
ingly far ahead—along Oxford Street, up Gower Street, through 
Gordon Square, always keeping the other hansom in sight, but 
never overtaking it. At last they turned into one of the northern 
terminuses (which, Joan hadn’t an idea). The white horse was 
just trotting off as they drove alongside the kerb, and Joan caught 
a glimpse of a tall grey-coated figure disappearing into the book- 
ing office. She sprang out almost before the cab stopped, tripped 
and almost fell, dropping the gold coin she held, and thus causing 
some delay. In another minute she had rushed on to the 
platform. 

“Take seats! Take seats!” she heard the porters cry, amid 
banging of doors and rumbling of trucks. She had never thought 
of taking a ticket—indeed, she had no idea where to take it for 
—she never stopped to think that this might not be the Scotch 
train, but ran wildly after the owner of the grey travelling-coat, 
who, striding on in front, suddenly quickened his pace to a run, and 
sprang hastily into an empty first-class carriage, for the whistle 
had sounded and the train was just moving off. In a moment 
Joan, panting and breathless, had reached the door, scrambled 
in, and precipitated herself into the arms—of her husband? 
Alas, no! 

“Lady Carisbrooke!” said a man’s surprised voice—not 
Denzil’s. 

Joan looked up with a sharp cry of horror, and found herself 
téte-a-téte with George Fitzrov ! 
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For one second she paused—petrified ; then flew to the door, 
and had already thrown it open, when her companion dragged her 
unceremoniously backward, and shut the door again. 

*“ Lady Carisbrooke!” he exclaimed as she struggled to free her- 
self. “Are youmad? You can’t get out now. Do you not see 
the rate at which we are going? What on earth is the matter?” 

She sank on to the seat, half fainting. For to her inexpressible 
anguish and dismay she had seen her husband’s white incredulous 
face on the fast-receding platform. He must have seen them 
both. Good Heavens! what would he think? What had she 
done? Overcome with mortification, fatigue and despair, Lady 
Carisbrooke, for the second time that day, burst into tears. Her 
companion, profoundly dismayed and bewildered, tried to calm 
her, but in vain. 

“ What is the matter?” he entreated distractedly. ‘ What 
has happened? For pity’s sake don’t distress yourself in this 
way !” 

But it was some time before Joan could speak. Then, in 
breathiess, incoherent sentences, she sobbed out the unfortunate 
mistake she had made. 

“ Why had you that coat on?” she concluded passionately and 
unreasonably. ‘ You know Sir Denzil has one just like it. And 
of course, when I saw it I never doubted that—that Oh, what 
shall Ido?” 

Fitzroy cast a downward glance of contrition at the unlucky 
garment in question. But he looked serious. As matters stood, 
he could not but acknowledge that it was an awkward situation. 
For he too, as he leaned out to shut the carriage door, had caught 
a glimpse of Carisbrooke’s face, and the more he thought of the 
expression it had worn the less he liked it. He had also seen 
that Carisbrooke was arm in arm with Dan Fothergill, the most 
inveterate club-newsmonger in all Pall Malland St. James’ Street. 
An almost ludicrously bewildered look of amazement had adorned 
Fothergill’s visage, and Fitzroy knew very well how this unlucky 
little episode would expand and lengthen, and assume fearful 
proportions under that gentleman’s skilful manipulation. Now, 
there had been quite enough gossip afloat of late concerning 
Fitzroy’s whilom devotion to Lady Carisbrooke, and as he reflected 
upon this his brows contracted with extreme annoyance. Both 
men had seen him, he knew. Indeed he had almost brushed 
against them as he passed. He had a particular objection, just 
then, to pose, however innocently, as Lady Carisbrooke’s lover. 
For one thing, he knew it would be next to impossible to explain 
to an obstinate, hot-headed fellow like Carisbrooke how the thing 
had really happened, especially in the light of the recent very 
pronounced flirtation which had justly aroused the latter’s indigna- 
tion. In the second place, he had just become engaged to a very 
pretty little girl down in Blankshire, whose family, indeed, he was 
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now on his way to visit. And his fiancée had, until two days 
ago, been extremely jealous of Lady Carisbrooke. So that, alto- 
gether, things promised to be particularly pleasant and entertain- 
ing all round. The train did not stop, he knew, until it reached 
Combe. His fiancée was to meet him there. And after that— 
the deluge! Fitzroy felt that the Fates were distinctly unreason- 
able. 

“Oh, don’t cry like that, Lady Carisbrooke!” he exclaimed at 
last, with a smothered ring of irritation in his tone.  You—er— 
you'll make yourself ill, you know.” Then after a pause, he added, 
“T’m sure I don’t know what the deuce is to be done. Caris- 
brooke is such an obstinate brute when he takes an idea into his 
head—lI beg your pardon, but you know he really is. And he— 
er—he’s sure to be in a regular way.” Here the speaker walked 
to the other side of the carriage, and swore a little under his 
breath, viciously and deliberately. Somewhat relieved by this 
comparatively silent ebullition he turned to his companion, who 
had stopped crying, and now sat looking up at him with lovely, 
distracting, though angry eyes swimming in tears. Certainly she 
was marvellously pretty, he reflected almost casually. Small 
wonder Carisbrooke was mad with jealousy ; for she was a provok- 
ing little witch, as Fitzroy well knew. Just then the train began 
to slacken speed. Joan rushed to the window and looked out. 

“TI believe we are going to stop at Annesley,” she exclaimed 
eagerly. ‘ Yes, we are. I shall get out here and catch the next 
train up to town.” 

“ But,” hesitated Fitzroy, “ your husband, you know. He—er 
—I mean, had I not better go back with you and—er—explain, 
perhaps ?” 

“Oh, dear, no; that would make it fifty times worse,” she 
answered with a hysterical little laugh. ‘“ You don’t know how 
dreadful things have been lately, all because of you! Ah, here 
we are,” she added, as the train steamed into the little station. 
In another moment she was on the platform. 

“TI don’t half like leaving you here alone,” said Fitzroy 
anxiously. Then to a passing porter, “ When is the first train up 
to town?” 

“8,25, sir. Last to-night,” was the answer. 

The whistle sounded. A few hasty words, a grasp of the hand, 
and the train was out of sight round the curve, leaving Joan 
standing alone and forlorn on the platform. It was a small way- 
side station, where the train only stopped when there were any 
passengers for Valdene, a large estate some miles away. A pom- 
pous-looking old gentleman was the cause of the stoppage to-day, 
and Joan blessed him. He got into a carriage that was waiting, 
and was driven rapidly away. The porter retired into the little 
ticket-office to await the arrival of the last up train, and Joan was 
left in sole possession. She looked at her watch; it was twenty- 
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five minutes past seven. She had an hour to wait. It was a 
lovely evening, and she made up her mind to walk a little way 
along the road. It would help to pass the time; and to sit still 
was impossible. So she set off at a quick pace along the hedge- 
bound lane which called itself a road, and led, presumably, to the 
as yet unseen village of Annesley. She felt unbearably anxious 
and miserable. Her husband’s white horrified face, the stunned, 
half-incredulous look in his eyes haunted her. If he had been 
angry and unforgiving before, what would he be now? If she only 
had not been so mad as to repulse him so coldly this morning ! 
It was a long time since he had spoken to her so kindly. How 
could she? And now it might be too late—too late for anything 
but misery! She walked on and on, never thinking of the time ; 
her poor little heart growing heavier and heavier with every step. 
All at once she remembered that she had all the way to go back 
again, and hastily pulled out her watch. Could it be possible ? 
The hands pointed to a quarter past eight! She had only ten 
minutes to get back to the station, and it was such a long, long 
way off! She ran along the road for some distance, then stopped. 
She could never get there in time, she thought, despairingly. 
And yet, stay—she might cut across the fields; that would save 
her fully five minutes, for the road took a long winding sweep 
just here, and the train might be a little behind time. Quick as 
thought she scrambled over the low stone wall, and ran across the 
first field, quaking inwardly at the thought of possible bulls ; for she 
was an arrant little coward where horned cattle were concerned. 
But running gave her a pain in her side, and she was obliged to 
walk quite slowly across the next field. Alas! the station was a 
long way off yet. A distant whistle made her start; she caught 
her foot in a half-hidden stone, stumbled forward and fell, doubling 
one foot under her. In an instant she had struggled up again ; 
but an anguished knife-like pain through her right ankle turned 
her faint and sick, and made her sink to the ground with a low 
sobbing cry. A sense of terrified despair came over her. How 
was she to get home? How get to the station? How even move 
from where she lay? Just then, she heard another and a nearer 
whistle, a fast-approaching vibrating roar, which gradually ceased. 
The train had come in! In an incredibly short time she heard 
it shriek its way into the distance again, and once more silence 
reigned. Poor Joan, it was too much! The thought that she 
might: lie there helpless for hours—all night—all next day—filled 
her with terror and dismay. It had begun to rain slightly, too, 
and would soon be dark. She slowly raised herself, and once 
more put the injured foot to the ground. It bent under her. 
With a sharp cry of agony she slipped back into her former position 
and lost consciousness. 

When she came to herself again it was almost quite dark, and 
it was sti)] raining. Through the stillness she distinctly heard 
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heavy footsteps behind her. They came nearer, nearer, then 
stopped. Straining her eyes upward, in the dim, fast-fading light, 
Joan saw that the new-comer was an old woman, tall, broad- 
shouldered, and with a rugged though kind-looking face and keen 
black eyes. 

“Holy Vargin!” exclaimed this personage, bending down to 
look into Joan’s white little face. ‘* What’s this, at all, at all? 
What ails ye,acushla? Is it ill yeare? Oris it the fut? Och, 
an’ ye can’t stirI see. Faith, thin, ye’ll have to let me carry yez.”’ 
And without more ado, she lifted Lady Carisbrooke’s slight figure 
in her arms, and bore her away in the direction of a small tumble- 
down cottage at the corner of the next field, which Joan remem- 
bered to have passed as she came along. But oh! the agony of 
that short transit! Every step of her bearer’s was like a knife- 
thrust to poor Joan ; for her injured foot was hanging down, and 
the pain was excruciating. 

“Oh, put me down,” she gasped with white lips. “ Please 

ut me down!” 

“ Whist! whist! now,” was the only reply, as the old Irish- 
woman’s pace became more rapid, and Joan’s torture more 
unbearable. “You lie still, and Nan Connor ’ll let no hurt 
come to yez. For sure it’s the pretty little cratur ye are, as 
far as I can see in this divil’s light.” 

At last they reached the cottage, which was much more 
attractive inside than out. The floor was cleanly scrubbed; 
so were the deal chairs and table, and a gay scarlet geranium 
stood in a large pot on the window-sill. 

‘“ There ye are!” said the mistress of this domain, as she laid 
her burden down on a small truckle bed in the corner. “ Kape 
yer mind aisy, now; I’ll doctor yer fut. But ye’ll have to stop 
here to-night, av coorse.” 

“Oh no,” cried poor Joan, “I must go home--I must go 
home.” 

“ And where’s home ?” was the curt inquiry. 

“Tn town—in London.” 

“Faith, thin, and the last train’s gone over an hour an’ half 
since ; so ye'll just have to contint yerself,” said Nan drily, as she 
lit the candle and the neatly-laid little fire almost simultaneously. 
“Now don’t be afther cryin’ like a great baby,” she continued, 
kneeling down beside her guest ; “give me the fut. Aisy now.” 
And in an unconcerned but not untender way, she took off the 
little shoe and stocking, bathed the poor swollen ankle— which 
was not broken, but only badly sprained—and wrapped it up 
skilfully in long strips of linen. 

“I must send a telegram to my husband!” exclaimed the 
patient distractedly, when Nan’s self-imposed task was over. 
Then she remembered that it was too late to send a telegram. 
Good Heavens! she thought in a panic of fear, what would Denzil 
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think if she remained away all night, with no explanation of such 
a dubious proceeding—under the circumstances ! 

“T must write a note,” she said feverishly, sitting up and 
pushing back her hair. “ And will you,” looking entreatingly at 
Nan, “ will you please take it to the nearest post town—now—at 
once. Never mind leaving me. See, I will give you a sovereign 
if you do.” 

Nan nodded and promptly accepted the coin, while Joan tore a 
page out of the note-book in her purse and pencilled a few hurried 
loving and repentant lines to her husband, telling him where she 
was, how she had got there, and subscribing herself, “ Your most 
loving and faithful wife, Joan.” 

This done, a difficulty presented itself. She had, of course, no 
envelope. But a happy thought struck her. She had in her 
pocket a letter which had come yesterday from old Lady Caris- 
brooke. She took the envelope, turned it inside out with laborious 
care, addressed it also in pencil and wrote “ Immediate” in the 
corner. Fortunately she had a stamp. 

** Now—take it—do be quick—as quick as you can,” she said 
earnestly. 

Nan, who had been testing the value of the coin she had 
received in various ways, such as biting it in several places, 
ringing it on the table, &c., now hid it away in some mysterious 
part of her dress, took the letter, and disappeared into the rain 
and darkness. Joan lay back on the hard little bed, faint and sick 
and miserable. Her foot was intensely painful, and her head was 
throbbing dully. She was shivering with cold, for her clothes 
were quite wet, and the fire was decidedly in its infancy. She 
was nervous, too, at being left there alone in the dark. What if 
the old woman did not come back at all? Joan wished she had 
not given her the sovereign until she had come back. What if 
some tramp came? The night grew darker—darker. The rain 
was rushing down outside. The candle flickered eerily. 

* * * * * * 

It is quite beyond my pen to adequately describe Carisbrooke’s 
state of mind when he saw the train glide out of the station and 
realized that it was bearing away from him his wife—yes, his own 
wife—with George Fitzroy as her companion. No wonder she 
had repulsed him this morning, he thought half stupidly. He 
saw it all now. 

So—it was all over! All over—all over! The words seemed to 
beat into his brain as he stood, stunned, paralyzed, unable to move 
or speak. 

For one terrible moment he felt he was about to choke; he 
reeled slightly, a crimson mist surged before his eyes. Then 
with a mighty effort he pulled himself together, and became 
conscious that Fothergill had caught his arm and was regarding 
him with genuine concern largely mingled with compassion. 
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“Come and have a brandy and soda, old chap,” he said. ‘You 
look like a corpse. And, by Jove! no wonder,” he added sotto 
voce. 

But Carisbrooke shook himself free. 

“Leave me alone!” he said in a strange, hoarse voice. “ For 
the love of Heaven leave me alone !” 

“Oh, look here, you know, Carisbrooke—” began the other per- 
suasively. 

“Go to the devil!” was the fierce rejoinder. And flinging 
aside his friend’s detaining hand, Carisbrooke turned abruptly on 
his heel and walked with quick uneven steps through the booking 
hall and so into the street beyond. 

Fothergill shrugged his shoulders. He felt really sorry for 
Carisbrooke ; but his sorrow did not prevent his relating the story 
(as a profound secret, of course) at several of the clubs in the 
course of the evening, with various little odds and ends of 
imaginary details as they occurred to his fertile fancy. 

By the afternoon of the next day it was all over town that 
Lady Carisbrooke had eloped with George Fitzroy. 

Meanwhile Carisbrooke, with a look like death in his eyes, had 
made his way to his solitary home. He shut himself into his den 
and sat down at the table. Was he going mad? he wondered. 
What was this awful degrading thing that had happened to him ? 
His wife—his little Joan—to what horrible, nameless depths had 
she fallen! His lips whitened and quivered. A terrible look 
came into his eyes, a look born of the fierce over-mastering 
longing that possessed him to have his fingers on the throat of 
this man who had stolen his wife’s heart—her diabolically false 
heart—and left him dishonoured and desolate. Somehow he had 
never thought of such an ending as this. He had been bitterly, 
furiously jealous of his wife’s marked preference for Fitzroy's 
society. He had been miserably conscious of her changed feelings 
towards himself. But this! this disgrace! this dishonour !—this / 
He laid his head down on his arm, and remained quite still for a 
long, long time. 

A knock came to the door. It was the butler, to know 1t Sir 
Denzil would like dinner served, as it was already past nine. 
Carisbrooke dismissed him with an impatient gesture. Dinner! 
The thought of food sickened him. There are not many griefs, I 
know, poignant enough to render an Englishman indifferent to his 
dinner; but there are a few. This was one. 

Hours passed. Night fell and gave place to early dawn; but Sir 
Denzil sat there still, his head between his hands, his heart torn 
by fierce, anguished, delirious thoughts. He cursed his own half- 
stunned inaction that had prevented his following them while 
there was yet time—following them to shoot the fellow like the 
hound he was, before the eyes of the woman who loved him, it 
seemed, more than “name and fame” and honour. 
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And now—what remained? Should he descend to the filthy 
depths of the Divorce Court? Drag his name—his mother’s 
name—through all the sickening degrading details such a course 
would entail—to be gloated over by all grades, all classes? No. 
His very soul shrank from that. There was another way. And 
there, in the light of the strengthening summer dawn, he raised 
his hand to Heaven, and swore a fearful oath that he, and he only, 
should be the avenger of his own dishonour. Oh, but his 
thoughts were bitter—cruel—devilish ! God keep us from such 
thoughts ! 

At last he rose and threw open the window to the morning air, 
for he felt dizzy and half suffocated. The fresh breeze that 
rushed in revived him somewhat; but it did not cool his burning 
brain. Then he went heavily and wearily upstairs to his dressing- 
room, his usually quick firm step dragging and listless, like that 
of a very old man. 

Half an hour later he came down again. The morning post 
had come, and a little pile of letters lay on the breakfast table 
beside his plate. One was addressed in pencil. He knew the 
quaint upright handwriting, hurried and shaky though it was; 
and at the sight of it his face grew white to the lips. He rose 
and struck a match; then with a hand that shook slightly, he 
deliberately held the unopened envelope in the flame until it was 
consumed all but one corner, which he threw with the burnt 
match into the grate. His breath came a little quickly as he sat 
down at the table again, and mechanically opened and flung aside 
his other letters. He had not eaten anything since noon the pre- 
vious day, but he felt that the slightest morsel would have choked 
him just then. So he swallowed half a cup of coffee, then went 
across the hall to his smoking-room, where he opened a small 
drawer in a cabinet, and took from thence something which 
he regarded earnestly and critically, and finally put in the breast 
pocket of his coat. Then he went back to the dining-room. He 
felt curiously giddy and deadly sick. A cold clammy perspiration 
seemed breaking out alloverhim. He staggered to the sideboard 
and pouring out half a tumbler of brandy, drank it off hastily. 
Then he rang the bell, told one of the men to call a hansom, and 
directed the driver to Fitzroy’s rooms in Jermyn Street. As luck 
would have it, another hansom drove up just as Carisbrooke had 
dismissed his, and from it stepped Fitzroy himself. He looked 
harassed and anxious, but an expression of positive relief came 
over his face as he recognized Sir Denzil. 

“Carisbrooke!” he exclaimed, holding out his hand; “I am 
inexpressibly glad to see you.” 

At the sight of him the other turned perfectly livid. 

“Thank you,’ he made answer between his set teeth, lookin 
at Fitzroy steadily, and taking no notice of his outstretched hand. 
“JT am fortunate. I hardly hoped to find you here !” 
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‘You wouldn’t have found me here,” said Fitzroy, rather surprised 
at his manner, “ if I hadn’t been obliged to run up for an hour to 
atterd to some confounded business. I have to be off again by 
the 12.30 from Paddington.” 

‘“‘ So?” returned Carisbrooke with a strangesmile. ‘ Neverthe- 
less, perhaps you will spare me afew minutes. Can I see you— 
alone ?” 

“Yes, of course. Come up. This is the first time you've 
honoured me with a visit. I hope it won’t be the last. By Jove! 
Carisbrooke,” he added hastily, “ you are looking awfully ill.” 

A curious light came into the other’s eyes; but he made no 
answer, and they reached Fitzroy’s rooms in silence. The latter 
closed the door, and a dark flush rose to his forehead as he said 
hurriedly, for something indefinable in the other’s expression 
made him uneasy, “I hope—that is to say—er—in fact, Lady 
Carisbrooke—she was afraid e 

‘“‘ That I might insist upon her returning to me?” interrupted 
Carisbrooke with a pale smile. “Oh, no. Ob no. She need 
have no fear.” 

“What the devil do you mean, Carishrooke ?” exclaimed 
Fitzroy, looking at the speaker in haughty surprise. Then as a 
sudden possibility flashed across his mind, he added hastily, 
* You don’t mean to say—is it possible that your wife has not— 
that she——” He stopped suddenly, for there was something 
awful in the look the other turned upon him. 

“Curse you!” Carisbrooke articulated in a choked voice. 
“ Curse you!” Then with a supreme effort he controlled himself, 
walked to the door and locked it. 

Fitzroy regarded him in amazement. 

*‘ Look here, Carisbrooke,” he said in rather abrupt tones, “I 
wish you would tell me what’s the matter with you. You look 
most infernally queer.” 

“Yes, I feel rather queer,” was the reply in a_ perfectly 
unemotional voice. With the words he drew from his pocket a 
pair of small but deadly-looking revolvers, and laid them on the 
table. As he did so, he fixed his eyes on his companion—and 
smiled. 

Fitzroy, seeing that smile, felt his very blood run cold. 
“Good Heavens! Carisbrooke, are you mad?” he said, after a 
moment’s speechless pause. 

‘** Not yet,” said the other in a voice almost deadly in its quiet- 
ness as contrasted with the terrible expression in his eyes. “No, 
not yet!” 

‘‘Then what do you mean? What insane idea have you got 
into your head? There is some terrible mistake here. If you 
would only let me explain - 








But Carisbrooke interrupted him. 
“Your explanations come too late,” he said, speaking hoarsely 
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and deliberately, and with deadly significance. ‘“ They should have 
been made—yesterday !” 

“Good God!” exclaimed Fitzroy, turning pale, “is it possible 
that you imagine “ 

‘“‘ We are losing time,” broke in the other, with glittering eyes 
and labouring breath, though his face and voice were horribly, 
unnaturally calm. “Your lies will avail you nothing. Damn 
you !—take your choice of these pistols! Only one of us, I swear, 
shall leave this room alive. Fate has sent you into my hands 
sooner than I had hoped. But you should never have escaped me. 
I should have tracked you at last, and shot you like the cur you 
are—as I shall do now! Are you ready!” 

“For Heaven’s sake, Carisbrooke, listen to reason,” exclaimed 
Fitzroy roughly. ‘You are labouring under a fearful mistake. 
It is——” 

“You are not afraid, are you ?” Carisbrooke interrupted him 
coldiy and steadily, but with a dangerous gleam in his eyes. “I 
know you to be ascoundrel—and I know you to be a liar !—are you 
a coward as well?” As he spoke the last words he struck Fitzroy 
sharply across the face with his gloves. 

The hot blood rushed to the other’s forehead. 

“Oh, by Heaven, this is too much!” he exclaimed furiously, 
springing at Carisbrooke’s throat. 

But the latter held him back. 

“Is the provocation sufficient ?” he said in clear, distinct tones, 
or will you stand yet more pronounced insult ?” 

The studied insolence of this speech roused all the evil in 
Fitzroy’s nature. With a fierce oath he seized one of the pistols. 

“ Yes, they are loaded,” said Carisbrooke calmly, as he took up 
the remaining one. “We will put the table between us. That 
will make it pretty sure, I fancy.” There was something horrible, 
almost devilish, in the deadly composure with which he said this. 

Fitzroy was a brave fellow, but his heart beat quickly as he 
thought of the sweet little woman who had promised to be his 
wife—whose lips he had kissed only that morning. 

The two men faced each other—the one pale, stern, with com- 
pressed lips and flashing eyes; the other ghastly, panting for 
breath, but still with that cruel, mocking smile on his lips. 

Three seconds later both had fired, almost simultaneously. 

Carisbrooke, as a rule, was a dead shot, but to-day his hand 
shook slightly, and his bullet only grazed his opponent’s arm, in- 
flicting a mere flesh-wound. 

Fitzroy’s aim, however, was a truer one. With a sharp ex- 
clamation Carisbrooke fell forward across the table, shot through 
the left lung. But the next moment he had dragged himself 
upright, and convulsively grasped the back of a chair with his 
left hand. Fitzroy, his resentment fled, threw down his weapon 
and sprang forward to the other’s assistance. But Carisbrooke, 
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white as death, and swaying uncertainly from side to side, waved 
him fiercely backward. 

* Stand back!” he gasped wildly. “Stand back! You shall 
not escape me—by ” 

But even as he spoke a torrent of blood choked his utterance ; 
he staggered slightly backwards, raised one hand quickly to his 
breast, and let the revolver fall to the ground. Then, turning 
upon Fitzroy a look of mingled hatred and agony, he fell with a 
heavy crash—and lay still. 

For the last few minutes Fitzroy had been conscious of a loud 
continuous knocking at the door. He now flung it open, and his 
man rushed in, followed by Herbert Eyre, of the — Hussars. 

“Good Heavens! Fitzroy, what’s all this ?” the latter exclaimed, 
as the smoke cleared away somewhat and he caught sight of 
Carisbrooke’s motionless figure, his death-like face, and the dark 
stain which was slowly crimsoning and widening on the pale grey 
carpet. 

Fitzroy muttered some hasty half unintelligible explanation, 
and dispatched his servant for a doctor. Captain Eyre, who had 
been kneeling by the unconscious man’s body, now rose slowly. 


“ He is dead,” he said in a low, shocked voice. 
* * * * * 





Carisbrooke, however, was not dead, though for the next few 
weeks it was touch-and-go with him. His mother, old Lady 
Carisbrooke, who came up to town as arranged, on the day after 
her daughter-in-law’s unfortunate journey, found the household 
at 21, Queen Street in a state of demoralized confusion, the pre- 
vailing opinion among the servants seeming to be that “ ‘ my lady’ 
had left Sir Denzil, and that Sir Denzil had shot himself and Mr. 
Fitzroy too.” 

Fitzroy himself, pale and haggard from loss of blood and 
anxiety, and with his arm bandaged, arrived in a hansom at this 
juncture, hoping to find the younger Lady Carisbrooke there, and 
to take her to her still unconscious husband, who, of course, could 
not be moved. He explained in as few words as possible the true 
facts of the much-garbled story, and bore off the poor distracted 
old lady to her son’s bedside, where she insisted on installing her- 
self as head nurse. From his wild unconscious ravings she learned 
something of the storm of bitter jealousy which had possessed 
him during these weeks before his wife’s disappearance, his 
misery, and the dark thoughts that had come afterwards. She 
felt. intensely grieved and terribly anxious, besides being exceed- 
ingly shocked that her son should harbour such unworthy thoughts 
of his poor little wife; for between this mother and daughter-in- 
law there was a deep and lasting affection, and that there was 
some terrible’ mistake somewhere the former never doubted for 
a moment. And all this time, in spite of the most searching and 
rigid inquiries, nothing had been heard of Joan; for the very 
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simple reason that Nan Connor was not in the way of hearing of 
inquiries of any kind, and indeed had been fully employed of late 
in nursing her visitor through a kind of low fever, from which she 
was only now beginning to recover (for Nan considered herself 
an able doctor, and would have scorned to employ any other). 
Besides, not the most astute of the detective force would have 
thought of looking for Lady Carisbrooke in a little half-concealed 
cottage inhabited by an eccentric old woman, who “ kept herself 
to herself,” and rarely interchanged words with any one. The 
only clue would have been Joan’s little pencilled note to her 
husband; and the fate of that we know. 

Fitzroy, whose wound was, as he said, the merest scratch, was 
really a great comfort to old Lady Carisbrooke at this time, and 
she conceived a sincere liking for him, which was considerably 
augmented when she found that his fiancée, Nora Duckworth, 
was the daughter of a very old friend of her own, whom she had 
not seen for some years. 

At last Carisbrooke was pronounced comparatively out of danger, 
though he remained so weak, and altogether his condition was so 
unsatisfactory that his doctors were afraid he would slip through 
their fingers after all. As soon as he was well enough to com- 
prehend where he was, he struck dismay to the hearts of his 
nurses and medical attendants by insisting upon returning to his 
own home without delay. In vain they remonstrated with him ; 
assured him that he was not in a fit state to be moved; that it 
was as much as his life was worth, &c.; he worked himself up into 
such an alarming state of excitement that they gave him his way, 
and he did go home—with the not unnatural result that he had 
a serious relapse, and was confined to his bed for a week. 

During that week something happened. Joan came home. 

Such a white, changed, fragile-looking Joan! Old Lady Caris- 
brooke wept tears of mingled joy and grief over her, kissed her 
and made much of her, and listened with shocked and loving sym- 
pathy to her pitiful little story. But Sir Denzil did not even 
know she was in the house. He was still so alarmingly weak that 
all excitement had to be avoided for him; and now that his 
feverish ravings were past, his wife’s name never passed his lips. 

About this time Fitzroy induced his fiancée to call at the pretty 
house in Queen Street, where she soon became a frequent and 
welcome visitor, for she and Joan “ took to each other” amazingly. 
She (Nora) had quite buried her former jealousy, and she was 
heartily sorry for the poor little wife, whose foolish, though inno- 
cent, thoughtlessness had so nearly been the cause of such a 
terrible tragedy. And yet, at the bottom of her heart Nora 
sympathized heartily with Carisbrooke, and almost forgave his 
murderous designs upon her future husband, for she knew by 
experience the madness of being “ wroth with one we love,” and 
judged his jealousy as a husband by exactly trebling her own. 
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She and Denzil had been exceedingly fond of each other in the old 
boy and girl days—though never in a sentimental sense—and she, 
if any one, had known how to manage him in his most impossible 
moods. 

It was one day towards the end of August, and Denzil, who was 
now well enough to be down-stairs for a little in the afternoons 
and evenings, was lying, wrapped in his dressing-gown, on the 
large sofa in the library. He was painfully changed. It was not 
so much the change that always follows severe illness—though 
that was markedly visible too—but a radical change of expression. 
His face wore a look of hopeless mental suffering, together with an 
indescribably bitter, brooding melancholy that nothing dispelled, 
and that deepened day by day. He rarely spoke, and when he did 
his words were cold, curt, and never more than were absolutely 
necessary. 

Silence had reigned in the room for some time, and Lady Caris- 
brooke, with some trepidation, was revolving in her mind the best 
possible way of announcing Joan’s return, when she was roused 
from her meditations by her son’s voice, more softened and tender 
than it had been since his illness. 

“Poor little mother!” he said faintly ; “ how pale and worn 
you are looking. You have had a sad time with me, I fear.” He 
put out his hand as he spoke and drew her towards him. “It is 
only you and I now, mother,” he went on unsteadily ; and his lips 

uivered. 

“Oh, my dear boy!” she broke out, forgetting in her distress 
to lead up to the subject that had occupied her thoughts so long, 
‘you are breaking your heart, and mine too! You know it! If 
Joan were to come back to you, would you not——” She stopped, 
almost terrified at the effect of her words; for with a smothered 
exclamation, Denzil raised himself on his arm, his eyes dark 
with a look alike pitiful and terrible to see. 

“ To come back to me!” he repeated hoarsely. ‘To come back 
tome! Oh, my God—don’t you know? Don’t you know that. 
all is over between us—that she has left me—that—that she is 
not fit for your pure lips to name 

“Oh, Denzil, my dear,” she interrupted him, weeping, “there 
is some terrible mistake here. How can you harbour such 
thoughts of your own wife? Mr. Fitzroy has told me every- 
thing——” 

But her son gripped her arm fiercely. 

“ What /” he articulated between his shut teeth. ‘He has told 
you, hashe? Damn him! Has he told you that—that it was 
for him she left me? Has he told you that I have sworn to kill 








him—that I swear it now—that—that ” He stopped, literally 
choking with fury, and fell back, half-fainting, on his pillows. 
But the next moment, with an almost superhuman effort, he had 


recovered himself. ‘ Listen, mother,” he said, grasping the terri- 
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fied old lady’s hand almost painfully, and speaking with difficult, 
panting breath. “ Never mention to me again the woman who— 
was once—my wife. Do you hear me? I tell you I saw her- -it 
was no matter of hearsay, or of conjecture—I saw her rush after 
that fellow—get into the carriage—throw herself into his arms 
—Oh God! can I ever forget it? You do not know,” he went on 
wildly, “you do not know all that went before—all that I have 
had to bear—what a hell upon earth my life has been of late! 
She is dead to me, I tell you—worse than dead!” 
* * * * * 

“JT never heard of such a thing in all my life!” exclaimed 
Miss Duckworth, when the above little scene had been reported to 
her by the almost heartbroken old lady. (She was a capable 
young person, Miss Duckworth, and her friends of both sexes in- 
variably made her their confidante in all their griefs and joys.) 
“JT simply never heard of such a thing! For Joan’s sake—for 
George’s sake—for Denzil’s own sake—the thing must be put 
straight before he gets well, or there is no saying what may hap- 
pen. And the state of mind he is in must be doing him far more 
harm than a little excitement would do. Let me arrange this, 
dear Lady Carisbrooke. I understand your son pretty well—at 
least I used to; and I think by departing slightly—very slightly 
—from the truth, I can make him listen to reason.” 

The conspirators therefore laid their heads together and con- 
cocted plans, deep and wily and inscrutable. 

The next evening, half-an-hour or so after Carisbrooke had 
made his usual pretence of eating his dinner, his mother said 
cheerfully : 

“Denzil, do you feel well enough to see a visitor ?” 

‘“‘ No,” he answered rather ungraciously, “I certainly do not.” 

* Because,” she went on, “ I have asked Nora Duckworth—you 
remember Nora ?—to stay with me for a few days. I have been 
feeling rather dull lately; and she is so bright and lively, I think 
she will cheer me up. She came this afternoon, and is very 
anxious to see you.” 

“Oh, I can’t see her,” he answered wearily and impatiently ; 
“JT don’t want to see her.” 

Just at that moment the door opened, and Nora herself entered. 
Carisbrooke looked anything but pleased; the visitor, however, 
made herself so agreeable, talking neither too much nor too 
little, skilfully avoiding all dangerous subjects, and above all 
taking care to make her visit a comparatively short one—that 
Denzil felt all his old friendly feeling towards her revive, and 
even admitted to his mother afterwards that “little Nora” had 
grown into a very charming sensible woman. 

On the next day but one after this, the “charming sensible 
woman ”-—having meanwhile succeeded by the exercise of various 
spellsand wiles in establishing the old half-confidential rela- 
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tions between herself and the invalid, except, notably, as regarded 
Joan—considered that her plan was ripe tor execution. It was 
just dusk, and Carisbrooke was, as usual, lying upon the sofa, for 
he could only sit up for a very short time everyday. He was 
staring with gloomy haggard eyes at the fast-darkening window, 
one arm under his head, his whole attitude and expression deno- 
ting utter physical and mental exhaustion. He had not spoken 
for some time; indeed he had been in a more than ordinarily 
morose and impracticable mood all day, answering abruptly and 
ungraciously all remarks made to him, and sometimes, I regret 
to add, not answering them at all. Lady Carisbrooke had just 
left the room (by preconcerted arrangement), and had gone to sit 
awhile with Joan, who, poor child, was very far from well. Nora 
had laid aside her work, for it was too dark for her to see any 
longer. Presently she heard a heavy sigh from the sofa; the 
invalid turned restlessly, and knocked down one of his pillows. 
Nora forestalled his feeble eftort to recover it, and lifting his 
head gently on her arm, replaced and rearranged the pillow in its 
former position. 

“Thank you,” he murmured faintly. 

“ Poor fellow,” she said with a compassionate ring in her voice, 
“how you must miss your wife. She would be the best nurse for 

ou.” . 

. Even in the dim light she could see that a dark flush rose to 
his white face. He drew his breath quickly; but he did not speak. 
Nora proceeded with surgical relentlessness, “I know all about 
her strange disappearance. Your mother and George—Mr. 
Fitzroy—told me all about it. Yes,” as Sir Denzil sprang up from 
his reclining position and then fell back again from very weak- 
ness, “ you are entirely in my power for the present, and so I am 
going to have a little talk with you,” and as she spoke she drew a 
low chair close to the sofaand sat down. “In the first place,” 
she went on, looking at him steadily, “I think I had better tell 
you that I am going to be George Fitzroy’s wife.” 

“ Going to be his wife /” articulated Carisbrooke. ‘Good God! 
Going to be his wife! You?” 

‘«-[ hope so,” was the tranquil reply. 

Carisbrooke turned with difficulty, and took her hands in his. 

‘* Miss Duckworth,” he said in a hoarse whisper, as his sunken 
eyes met hers, “I cannot let you go blindly to what will be cer- 
tain misery to you. Better to bear a little pain now—than after- 
wards, when it will be incurable. Do you know what this man 
is? Do you know that it is he who—oh, curse him! how can I 
say it— ?” 

Let me say it for you,” interposed Nora steadily and a trifle 
sternly. ‘ You imagine that George Fitzroy, my future husband, 
is responsible for the disappearance of your wife! Then let me 
tell you that you are utterly and entirely wrong! No, allow me 
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to speak,” she continued, as he interrupted her with a passionate 
gesture. “If you choose to believe such a thing of your own 
wife, I refuse to allow such a thing to be said of the man who is 
to be my husband! I know that he paid her attention during the 
latter part of the season—which, by the way, was more than you 
did—and I know, too, that for a time she—perhaps flirted with 
him. I know this because—because I was told of it—and—and 
I was not engaged to George then, and I—was jealous. For I— 
cared for him. But that day you saw them at the station it was 
all a terrible mistake! She thought it was yowu/ You know you 
and George are not unlike, and he wore a grey travelling-coat like 
yours—and she, poor girl, knowing you had parted in anger, could 
not bear to let you go without a werd. She was horrified when 
she found it was not you, and cried—George said he never saw 
any one cry so bitterly. For she knew ”—this with cutting scorn— 
“what a jealous madman like you would be likely to think. So she 
got out at Annesley to wait for the next train up to town, and 
(reorge came on to Combe, where I met him. If he had been 
going to run away with Lady Carisbrooke, he would hardly have 
written to me—his affianced wife—to meet him at Combe station, 
I fancy /” she concluded scathingly. 

Carisbrooke’s face had grown so ghastly white that for a 
moment Nora felt sorry for him ; then as she thought of the thin 
wistful little face upstairs, she recognized the necessity of doing 
the thing thoroughly when she was about it. There was a short 
pause. Denzil covered his eyes with his hand for a moment ; 
then he muttered, looking up at her with an almost agonized 
intensity : 

“Oh my God—if I could believe that what you say is true! ” 

“Well, really, Sir Denzil!” exclaimed Miss Duckworth in 
rather offended tones. But the next minute her voice changed, 
and she said abruptly, “ But there, I’ll forgive you. And I solemnly 
swear to you that all I have said is as true as anything can possibly 
be. George would have told you so—but you know you would 
not listen to him. Do you believe me?” she added rather 
imperiously. 

He did not answer immediately ; indeed he did not answer her 
question at all. Then he said with a terrible agitation in his face 
and voice: 

“ Then—if this be true—where is she—where is my wife ? ” 

“ Ah, that of course is yet to be found out,” said the operator 
sadly. The detectives have been unable to find the slightest 
clue to her whereabouts.” (Which was perfectly true.) “I fear 
she has been taken ill somewhere; but surely in that case she 
would have written, or got some one to write for her.” 

Through Denzil’s heart, swift and keen, rushed the remembrance 
of that crushed pencil-addressed envelope—and its fate. An 
agony of remorse and despair took possession of him. His lips 
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under his heavy moustache quivered painfully ; then he said in a 
voice that shook like a woman’s, “ May God forgive me !—she did 
write tome! But I—I burnt it—unopened!” 

“Oh, well,” returned Miss Duckworth, after surveying him 
silently for a few moments, “that of course closes the door of 
what was our last hope! I said to your mother only a few days 
ago that perhaps Joan might have written to you, and that in 
your unreasoning jealousy and obstinacy you might have left the 
letter unanswered. That you should have destroyed it unopened, 
did not, I confess, occur to me.” 

Carisbrooke did not speak. He could not. Presently Nora 
spoke again. 

“Poor Joan,” she said in a low voice, as if half to herself, “I 
fear we can no longer hope that she——” Sir Denzil put out his 
hand with an inarticulate exclamation. 

“Don’t!” he muttered. ‘“ Don’t—for pity’s sake 

Nora rose and walked to the window; and there was a long 
silence. 

Then after a moment’s struggle, Carisbrooke, who was worn out 
and quite unfit for any excitement, besides being as weak as a 
baby, buried his face on his arm, and gave way to a paroxysm of 
terrible, agonized, though almost silent weeping. 

Nora, possibly for the first time in her life, felt both frightened 
and dismayed, and almost ready to cry herself. She began to 
tremble for the consequences of her “ plan,” which had succeeded 
only too well. With a troubled anxious glance towards the sofa, 
she turned and went swiftly out of the room. 

Carisbrooke lay there motionless and utterly exhausted, for what 
seemed to him a long time. The room was almost quite dark. 
He heard the door open and shut; but he did not raise his head. 

All at once a tremulous little voice spoke close to his ear. 

* Denzil!” it said. 

He started violently, and half raised himself on his arm. 

“ What—who is it ?” he gasped. 

A pair of warm arms stole round his neck; a pair of soft lips 
pressed his cheek. 

“Tt is I!” the voice said. “ It is Joan!” 

There was an infinitesimal pause—a suppressed cry—and she 
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was clasped tightly in his arms, held close to his wildly-beating, 
remorseful heart. 

* Joan!” he muttered passionately. “Oh my love /” 

Joan crept closer into his arms, and cried away all her fears and 
misery on his heart. And her fair little face was wet not only 
with her own tears, but with his also. 











SKETCHING FROM NATURE. 


By E. HESSE-KAYE, 


S a young man’s thoughts turn lightly to love, so with the ter- 
mination of spring and the advent of summer does the 
mature artist and the artist amateur, and by no means mature, 
long for the fields to shake off the cobwebs of the studio. The 
amateur thinks of the pleasures (which are problematical) in out- 
door work, and the mature or old bird of art thinks of how best 
to mitigate the indubitable and almost inevitable annoyances 
which sketching direct from nature brings. 

I do not propose writing anything but a light paper, anecdotal 
as regards myself and others, and describing a few of the comic 
incidents, and also serious ones, which have befallen myself and 
friends when on this errand, our fortunes and misfortunes, and 
our kicks and halfpence, of which the former have hitherto greatly 
preponderated. 

For many years I was associated with a professional brother, 
known as Peter the Rhymer, so called, as far from never having 
written a line of poetry, I don’t believe he had ever read one 
—awa singular prosaic man and a very good artist. If Peter hated 
one thing more than another it was interruption in his work, and 
I never knew him caught but once, and then to some purpose. 
Sketching in a field near some houses in a remote Kentish village, 
he was suddenly aware of being called by name over a fence, and 
discovered the voice belonged to an artist he had known years 
before, and who had settled there and combined painting with 
violoncello playing. 

The unhappy Peter was asked to partake of a slight collation, 
and afterwards his host said, “ Peter, you were always fond of 
music. Now you shall have a treat;” and straightway he opened 
one of two gigantic cases standing against a wall and containing 
violoncellos, and sawed away for ten minutes, and then said, “ Ah, 
poor thing, it is not what could be wished to-day. We'll try the 
other.” Out came instrument of torture No. 2, and the wretched 
proprietor played what he called a movement in E minor, op. 22, 
by Scharlachfieber. Its resemblance to the groans of one suffer- 
ing from undigested salad was painfully obvious. Peter groaned 
audibly, and when it was done said he must go back to work, 
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when his tormentor said, “ Never mind; the day after to-morrow 
I will play a grand duet for you with my friend Molletéte. It 
is one of Scratchistopsky’s finest works, and is much admired.” 
Peter came back next day, finished his work, took away his 
painting materials, and that village saw him no more. 

Of unmitigated nuisances I may include: 

Ist. The highly-flavoured village infants, who stand in a crowd 
round you, breathe hard, and give you the full benefit of their 
last meal of onions. 

2nd. The amateur, who will come and look over you, talk to 
you, ask senseless questions, and, if extra impertinent, offer good 
advice, and tell you that is not the way his master painted or 
taught him, and on inquiry you generally find that his Gamaliel 
taught at a small girls’ school, and was a fifth-rate drawing- 
master. 

3rd. Insects, of which first and foremost in malignity is the 
midge. This insect fiend is ubiquitous, and my experience of him 
ranges over Scotland, Wales, Norfolk, Suffolk and the New Forest. 
I think the gentleman is really at his worst in Scotland, and 
selects as his victim the freshly arrived and juicy Southron. 

The wood-fly, which perches on your hand, and after puncturing 
your skin, leaves you with a highly irritable lump, which takes 
about a week before it has ceased to be an annoyance. 

Flies, ordinary house-flies, though pertinacious, cannot stand 
tobacco smoke, and a branch of a tree with the leaves on, or a 
bunch of bracken, judiciously applied, will drive off hornets, 
though the brutes return to the charge again and again. 

Of odd people I have met, commend me to the notorious B., of 
the Tichborne case, who was nearly committed for perjury, and 
who, had he been, would very likely have served out his time 
with the unhappy languishing nobleman, now out on ticket-of- 
leave. 

Our acquaintance began in this wise. A kind and most con- 
siderate landed proprietor allowed myself and pupil to paint in his 
pheasant preserves, which butted on a high road, conditional on 
our warning off people who might be trespassing. We sat near a 
wire fencing and a gate carefully locked, and with the upper part 
of the gate thoroughly interlaced with thorns. We had noticed 
B. go up and down the road for some days, and said what an ill- 
favoured old reprobate he looked, ugly, dirty, unclean, and with 
a wall-eye. He owned some property in the neighbourhood, and 
on inquiry we found out that he was generally considered a 
prying, meddling, vulgar man. 

One day we were hard at work when a voice of a harsh rasping 
kind said, “ Mornin’, gentlemen,” to which we replied politely 
and briefly. After 2 minute or two, “ Well, I shan’t be buying 
any pictures this year.” This was quite enough for my pupil, 
who to a pretty wit has an almost illimitable supply of chaff and 
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cheek. “ Bless my soul, sir; don’t say that. Why, the thought of 
your patronage has been our sheet anchor during bad weather and 
hard crushing toil.” 

B. “Well, it won’t run to it this year. Times is too hard.” 
A dead silence of some minutes. Then says B., “I suppose you 
know Turner?” We both answered simultaneously, “ No, never 
heard of the man.” And in reply to similar queries about a dozen 
more well-known names, professed equal ignorance. He stopped 
and twaddled for three-quarters of an hour, and then said, “* Well, 
I must be off.” To which we both gravely said, “ Farewell, pray 
be careful of yourself, keep your feet dry, and if you can spare it, 
leave us a lock of your hair.” It suddenly dawned upon him that 
he had been chaffed, and casting a most malignant look upon us 
with his one eye, said, “ You are no gentlemen.” ‘To which he 
got the crushing and annihilating answer, “ Well, we never said 
we were.” We were close about this spot for two months after- 
wards, but though he passed three or four times a day, he never 
spoke to us again. Many people round the neighbourhood who 
heard the story, thanked us for what we had done, and said that 
it had checked the fellow’s prying propensities, as, whenever he 
went into any cottage, he was immediately asked if he had been 
buying our pictures. 

Another character we here came across was a dilapidated young 
man who had been an Academy student, had married imprudently, 
and was seeking to amend (?) matters with gin and water. He 
scraped acquaintance, but one afternoon came and sat down 
hehind me and fell fast asleep. We let him sleep on for two or 
tliree hours, and indeed, until it was time to go, and then woke 
him up. He was in a tripartite or three-parts tight state, and on 
our suggesting he was not well, burst into tears and said, “ I told 
my wife so only this morning ; currant dumplings never did agree 
with me.” I suppose that in this case the currant dumpling was 
cousin german to the Greenwich dipner salmon. 

Another extraordinary character myself and a friend met with, 
who used to take care of our traps, was the wife of a murdered 
man, and take her en bluc, I don’t think I ever met a more 
objec‘ionable woman. 

Her husband had been a shepherd on the Sussex downs, assisted 
hy his two boys and a lodger. He went one Saturday to get the 
wages paid of himself and sons, and on his way back was attacked 
from behind by the lodger, who afterwards buried him in a grave 
already prepared. The murderer fled, enlisted, and would never 
have been heard of but for his sending for a box, value 1s. 6d. 
with its contents, two years afterwards, and was arrested and 
hanged. The wife showed the dead body to all comers and held 
out her hand suggestively for gratuities. When a stone was 
erected to the murdered husband’s memory on the downs, she 
went up one night with a labourer and a wheelbarrow, dug it up, 
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wheeled it four miles, put it in her back yard and charged 2d. per 
head to see it. 

My friend she was always pestering with questions when my 
back was turned, and I am grieved to say that his deviations from 
the truth were many and great. The prices we got for our 
pictures were from 2d. each, or ls. 6d. a dozen, up to 3d. and 4d., 
but never over 6d. On being asked how we lived, she was 
informed that we preached on Sundays all day, one down, t’other 
come on. ‘Two days before we left she went to my friend and 
asked him how old I might be. “Seventy,” quoth he. “Sakes 
alive, but the old gent wears his years well ; how does he manage 
it?” To which my friend with great gravity informed her that it 
was a family secret and he must not divulge it, but after keeping 
her on tenterhooks for four-and-twenty hours, allowed it to be ex- 
tracted from him. The secret was to put half a pint of turpentine 
in a bucket of water, and every morning to drink the whole fast- 
ing and walk a mile out and home. She immediately told all her 
neighbours and they came one by one and inspected me. Next. 
day we left, and on our departure, after we had packed up our 
traps and given her her gratuity, she burst out to my friend with, 
“ Well, I believe you are a — young liar, and that mouldy grey- 
bearded old humbug is as bad as you are. Yah! go along with 
yer, deceivin’ a poor lone widow.” I could only deprecate her 
abuse of me in the most courteous terms, and trusted that some 
lucky man would soon marry her and be happy, as the late 
husband’s death was a happy release—for him. 

Your sketcher by the wayside is liable to be beset by tramps 
and they are many and various. 

The seedy man in a frock coat with a dirty white wisp round 
his throat and obviously no shirt, pins doing duty for buttons and 
pieces of string, very whining, very lying and a most persistent 
cadger, is a common type. His account is generally that he had 
a good situation as an usher at a very large school, but illness 
overtook him, he lost his scholars, parted with all his wardrobe, 
“Hand now hi ham redooced to the deplorable condition hin 
which you see me.” Then with a burst of alcoholic tears, “ Thank 
evins, my dear departed parents were spared this ’umiliating 
sight.” Most likely a begging letter writer; and the contemp- 
tuous way in which he looks at the twopence you give him to get 
rid of bim is lovely to behold. 

Then there is the long-shore sailor in a pair of old blue trousers, 
white slop and some attempt at doing his necktie in a nautical 
manner. From afar, if you are up to it, you can discern the 
tramp’s laggard gait, but as he sees you and approaches nearer, 
the sailor walk is put on. “Fine day, your honour, could you 


stand poor Jack a bit of baccy?” You give him the tobacco and 
he says he is walking to the next seaport, naming it. On one 
occasion my guileless child of the ocean told me it was fifteen miles 
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off, that he had friends there who would welcome him and take 
him till he got a ship, which he would easily do as he was a master 
mariner (whatever that may be) and all he wanted now was a trifle 
to help him along the road. For once my gentleman had over- 
reached himself, as I suggested he had been misdirected and that 
by going along a footpath I pointed out, be could reach the town 
in question—an easy walk of half-an-hour. He said some swab 
(nautical term of opprobrium) had misdirected him, thanked me 
effusively and went the path pointed out, dodged round som2 
hedges and re-appeared about half-a-mile up the road, going in 
the old direction. If my opinion were asked as to his acquain- 
tance with the sea, I should say he had served several terms of 
apprenticeship of seven years on board her Majesty’s hulks in 
ditferent harbours. 

Your tinker, like the late Christopher Sly, Esq., is always 
drunken, cadging and abusive. 

Your agricultural labourer on the tramp, and his disreputable 
female associate, are the worst of the worst ; carrying on a shame- 
ful living by begging, bullying, picking and stealing, snapping 
up unconsidered trifles, and returning in winter to the work- 
house. 

Are you small? Avoid tramps. Speak French to them. If 
you are large they won’t trouble you beyond begging. I met one 
young fellow once, a well-looking young chap, who asked for 
assistance, and my eyes were fascinated by his hair, the most un- 
mistakable county crop. “ Hullo,” says I, “why, you’ve been 
having your hair cut.” He burst out laughing and said, “ Yes, 
governor, but not at my own expense. Fact is, I’ve been doin’ my 
bit of time, but I shan’t tell you what for.” I cast a glance at his 
hands: such hands, never a bit of work had they done, except 
fancy work (forgery or picking pockets). I couldn’t help relieving 
him, however, and he went his way rejoicing and said he should 
meet his pals, which I thought to myself would be about as bad a 
thing as he could do. 

The lady and gentleman who sit with their backs to the high- 
way and their feet in a ditch, with a basket full of hardware, &e., 
are incorrigible old hands, who emerge from the workhouse after 
winter like the sham agriculturist. They will sell you clothes- 
pegs, baskets, tin ware, &c., at a price about three times as much 
as they could be bought for at a first-rate shop, and are not par- 
ticularly grateful for your buying, and generally say, “ Why, it’s 
givin’ em away.” 

Once, sketching near Brighton, I was accosted by the station- 
master of the little town where I was at work doing some of the 
buttresses of the church, for the sake of the colour and construc- 
tion, which, being a minute and elaborate task, took many days’ 
work on a comparatively small canvas. Close to the station were 
two public houses, aud in my field of view, vis-a-vis, and my friend 
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divided his favours impartially between the “ North Star ” and the 
“ Willing Mind,” and by about 3 p.m. he was in a rather advanced 
state of alcohol. 

“ Ah! young sir,” said he, “ you remindsh me of what I wash at 
your timesh of life. No idlenessh (hiccup) for me, but when 
labour was oversh, walks abroad, shir, and improve my mindsh, 
shir, by inshpecting and admiring the beautiesh of nature, shir. 
You shmile, shir, you shmile, but I have fought better mensh 
than you, shir, for daring to throw doubtsh on a or any shate- 
mensh I have made. I repeat, shir, I was your counterpartsh 
and were I your age we shouldn’t be known apart.” “ Great 
Scott !” thought I, “ could I ever by any possibility become like 
this old fraud, ugly (I was then, and am still, wonderfully good- 
looking) and with a face so inflamed as to resemble the sun in a 
fog ? Had he ever admired the beauties of nature it must have 
been through the bottom of a tumbler.” I saw him many times 
more, but he ever bowed to me with a tolerant dignity. 

My friend and I did many and various sketches of that same 

churchyard and church, and whilst so doing made the acquaintance 
of two of the most solemn and crusted idiots I ever met with ; their 
air of genteel patronage was charming, and my friend, who was 
and is still known by the name of the Chaffinch, fairly revelled in 
them. . 
Each solemn idiot came separately and asked really rude 
questions ; these we always parried successfully, but at times | 
fancy not even the Chaffinch’s gravity was quite enough to con- 
vince them. Idiot No. 1] went away after being told, on asking 
what our sketches were for, that they were intended to illustrate 
a catalogue of advertising undertakers, and that we had already 
made all the drawings for the coffins und palls. He then informed 
us that he was churchwarden, and he was asked if he thought it 
agreed with him, and whether he took it neat or diluted. “ Sirs, 
I can't call you gentlemen as you make a mock of grey hairs; you 
ought to be ashamed of yourselves for not treating me with 
respect.” I had not spoken hitherto, as I felt the reputation of 
the firm was safe in the Chaffinch’s hands, but suggested that he 
had asked a series of most impertinent questions, and what he had 
got he had brought on himself. He looked unutterable things, 
opened his mouth, gasped and departed. 

Idiot No. 2 came about a quarter of an hour after, and took up 
a position with us of extreme dignity. ‘ May I ask, young sirs, 
what is the meaning of all these views of the church being taken 
by you?” 

““ Why, certainly. When finished they will all be sewn together 
and exhibited in your Town Hall.” 

“Then, gentlemen, may I ask you for a subscription for the 
repairs of the chancel? It has been mostly subscribed to by the 
neighbouring families. The Dowager Lady Crossbonely has sent a 
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splendid monumental brass to herself and hushand and thirteen 
children, all deceased, as well as a handsome donation.” 

“Well, but how can she erect a brass to her own memory, she 
being alive ; and if dead, who is her banker ?” 

“You don’t understand me. She is still spared to us for this 
good work, and has left a blank for the date of her demise. Now, 
gentlemen, allow me to fetch the list of subscribers and insert 
your names as donors to so good an object.” 

The Chaffinch is a wary bird and is never off his guard, and 
immediately replied, “ Respected sir, we were just going to ask 
you for the loan of a few shillings to get back to Brighton, as we 
don’t want to walk five miles.” 

Idiot No. 2 responded that he couldn’t have thought it of us— 
that he was a churchwarden (“ hooray,” sotto voce from Chaff.) — 
that he now quite believed what his colleague (pronounced by 
him “ collig ”) had said, and, as churchwarden, had the power to 
order us out of the churchyard. 

“ Have you!” we both exclaimed. ‘Seems to us churchwardens 
grow spontaneously here, and, like mushrooms, from a very queery 
or questionable origin; but independently of that, you can’t order 
us out of a public thoroughfare, which you know this place is. 
We have not trespassed on the graves, so now kindly rid us of 
your company, for which we find we are not good enough.” 

Of the Plymouth sister who sat by my side whilst I was at 
work, who talked pure gospel and ate hard-boiled eggs, of which, 
being “ bearded like pard,” fragments clung to her moustache till 
she was a gruesome sight, I don’t propose writing about at 
present. 

Two more anecdotes, and much, I have no doubt, to the 
reader’s relief, this article ends. 

For a long time I had gone yearly to the New Forest, and J 
am bound to say that the juvenile population were the most art- 
ful and irreclaimable young blackguards at fourteen years of age, 
when they happened to have parents of the agricultural persua- 
sion. Swearing, Saturday night drinking and Sunday headache, 
cruelty to animals, and every horror that you could imagine, these 
children were guilty of. 

One of my relatives wanted to paint a rustic boy, and a rustic 
boy was got; short, self-possessed, wonderfully well-behaved, with 
most lovely eyes, much too good to be wasted on a boy. He drew 
out beautifully, and the end was that he was engaged to go to 
London, and to London he went. On being asked whether he 
would not like to go to an evening school, he quietly and 
ingenuously replied that he should prefer remaining at home as 
he did not wish to mix with other boys. Two days after, the dear 
little thing was caught down a mews with many other boys, 
smoking a short clay pipe, bowl downwards, and being remon- 
strated with, said doggedly that he had only come to London to 
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see life. He turned out the wickedest, lyingest young cuss that 
ever lived. All the wickedness of the world was print to him, 
and the end of it was, that his long-suffering master and mistress 
bundled him back to his native fallows and were glad to get rid 
of him. One day I was painting in the neighbourhood, before 
young Ananias left, and to me approached a fat-faced, Chinese- 
eyed, sleek boy, painfully deferential, and to me discoursed he as 
thus: “Ah, sir, I wish I had got young Fred’s (the recreant) 
berth with them lot; couldn’t you give me a chance?” On 
inquiry as to what he could or would do he said, “ Clean boot 
and knives and forruks, run on errands,” and then symbolizing 
the action of a house painter with horizontal strokes, then perpen- 
dicular strokes, and lastly with a series of circular flourishes, 
“Elp you at that ’ere,” pointing to my picture. I could only 
gravely repeat that my practice was not so extensive that I could 
afford to keep a paid assistant, and so we parted amicably. 

And now for the last. Oh reader mine! do not say “thank 
heavens” so audibly, as such a proceeding savours not of the 
manners of the Vere de Veres. 

Scene. A quiet country village, pretty, utterly stagnant. 
Dogs asleep in the middle of the road, poultry do. do. Contem- 
plative bucolic swains leaning over gates, smoking or chewing 
straw, or pensively expectorating. To them enter a stranger, 
tall, and of most singularly prepossessing appearance ; need I say, 
myself. I approach a cottage where I had remarked a lovely old- 
fashioned garden, and accost the owner thereof, who was troubled 
with a slight difficulty of hearing. I crave permission to sketch 
her garden. She makes no difficulty and I arrange to go on the 
Saturday. 

Never, my beloved reader, never have much to do with deaf 
people, who generally think aloud, unless you wish to hear some 
remarks more or less true but decidedly unpleasant. 

I arrived bag and baggage, and saw my deaf friend, and the 
following dialogue took place ; the lady’s spoken thoughts are put 
in parentheses. 

DeaF Lapy. “Ah well, sir, so you’ve come; can I do anything 
for you? You're as welcome as the flowers in May (great hulking 
brute, shall be glad when my husband comes home, don’t like the 
looks of him).” 

“Can I get you anything? Would you like to come inside ? 
No! going to paint outside (and a deuced good job too, my old 
man will be home in a quarter of an hour. Praise the Lord, to- 
day’s Saturday, and I was afraid he would have stunk the place 
out with his beastly paints).” 

Enter the old man. 

“James, this is the good gentleman as is a takin’ our bit of 
garden. (Look sharp out and see that he don’t take anything 
else. )” 
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‘‘ Married, sir? Not married! Well, worse luck for some girl 
says I (and a good job too, for he’s got a bad look).” 

“And so you're going to-day. Well, we shall miss you.” I had 
given the aged crocodile double what I agreed for, and bushels of 
tea, and the last words I heard her say were, “ We shall miss you 
dreadful and hope you'll soon come again. (Which God forbid 
and good riddance to bad rubbish says I.)” 




















“THE BITER BIT.” 


A TRUE STORY. 


By J. SALE LLOYD. 


AJOR DE LANCY was sitting at his club in Charles Street, 
i smo':.ng. He was, for the time being, alone, and not only 
was his fice serious, but he was drawing at his cigar with a certain 
fierceness which denoted anger and annoyance. 

“ Hallo, De Lancy,” cried a well-known voice. “ What’s up ? 
you look as grave as an undertaker.” 

“And you as though you would soon require my services, I 
may safely echo your question! Why, Vane, you are but the 
shadow of the merry lad who joined us not many years ago. 
You’re going the pace too fast.” 

“I know it; but it’s too late to put the drag on.” 

‘Not a bit of it. It is never too late to mend—turn over a 
new leaf.” 

“TI would if I could tear out the old one, @ la Dilke ; but I’m 
in debt and difficulties, and cannot extricate myself.” 

The major continued to pull strongly at his cigar, and silence 
fell between them. 

* Charlie,” he said, looking up suddenly, “I’m off home to- 
morrow, to Yorkshire. ‘The preserves are good—lots of young 
birds, and this is only the first of September. I should have 
started yesterday, you may be sure, but for something which has 
rather put me out and detained me here against my will. And 
now, my boy, suppose you accompany me; it will give you plenty 
of time to confide your troubles to me, if you feel inclined. I 
have asked a few good fellows down, and my dear old mother and 
pretty little sister will make you welcome. They always come 
} and take care of me and my friends at my little shooting box, and 
declare they like it, although it cannot be half so comfortable as 
their own home.” 

“ But they have your society to make up for it.” 

“‘lhat is what they say. They are weak enough to believe in 
me completely,” he laughed. 

“ Not so very wrong either,” returned Charles Vane with a 
smile ; “ but are you sure they wouldn’t think me an awful bore ?” 

“ Quite; they extend their welcome to my friends. Shall we 
start by the afternoon train ?” 


x 
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“Tt is awfully good of you.” 

* And you will come ?” 

“I should like it muchly—it was a lucky chance for me which 
kept you in town. It’s an ill wind which brings good to no one.” 

“Then that is settled. It is the tirst time I have ceased to feel 
savage for the past two days.” 

“That is not much in your line either, major. Your circum- 
stances and disposition seem generally to make life an easy 
matter with you.” 

“Well, I’m a bit off the line now. It is not pleasant to receive 
a demand from a man you don’t know, to return him a thousand 
pounds which you have never borrowed, now is it ?’ 

“ By Jove, no! Who has been trying on that game with you ?” 

* Cheatham, the advertising money-lender, of Swindle Street.” 

“The deuce he has! He’s the sharpest old beggar in town ; 
Jew to the back-bone, although he eats pork like a Christian, and 
would produce his baptismal certificate at a few hours’ notice if 
you doubted his assurance of his religious views. There is no 
dodge he is not up to.” 

“Well, it is a case of the ‘biter bit’ this time; he has been 
‘had? at last.” 

‘What, old Cheatham? I'd like to shake hands with the man 
who could outwit him.” 

“TI don’t think J should.” 

“I’m all curiosity, major ; do tell me about it.” 

“Well, the day before yesterday I had got my leave, and had 
made up my mind to travel from Plymouth by the night train, 
when I received a letter from the money-lender, telling me my 
bill was due, and requesting immediate payment of the same. I 
wired back that there must be some mistake, as I had given him 
no bill, and received a return telegram saying: ‘There was no 
mistake whatever.’ Upon which | took this strange communica- 
tion over to the colonel, and asked his advice. It was to run up 
to London at once, and sift the matter. I did so, and here I am.” 

“ And what about the bill?” 

“Tt had been given him by some one representing himself to 
be me, and very cleverly the rascal did it. He called at Cheatham’s 
office and sent in his card, ‘ Major George De Lancy, 176th 
Fusiliers.’ 

“The eagle-eyed one of course saw him, and by his own account 
was very polite. 

“ The stranger seems to have been a man of about my own age, 
of military and gentlemanly appearance. 

“ He told Cheatham that he had independent means, but that he 
was for the moment inconvenienced for a little ready money in 
consequence of some family matters; and that he had made up 
his mind to borrow a thousand pounds; but, from whoever he 
might get it, he should require a promise of strict secrecy, and 
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the sum should be returned in three months, but he would permit 
no inquiries to be made concerning him. 

“ He was not in the habit of borrowing, and it would annoy him 
greatly if the transaction became known. 

“Mr. Cheatham promised implicit obedience, swore never to 
betray the major’s confidence, and asked when the money would 
be required, as he might not be able to supply it for a day or 
two. 
“ His client told him with nonchalance that there was no hurry 
whatever—the affair was not pressing, a week hence would do for 
him admirably, and Cheatham, unctuously rubbing his hands 
together, said that would suit him exactly; upon which the 
stranger took up his hat and gloves and turned to the door, but 
Mr. Cheatham was there before him, bowing him out with his 
extra best cringe. 

“Of course he did make inquiries, he admits the fact, and found 
that my credit was good, and that I was the owner of a couple of 
estates, and he was more than satisfied. 

“When the sharper returned, at the day and hour appointed, he 
entered the money-lender’s office in a towering passion. 

“He knew human nature, and doubtless had had dealings with 
other Mr. Cheathams before. He was aware that it was a dead 
certainty that the man had made inquiries, and he traded on it. 

“He accused the wretched Jew of having broken his word, and 
vowed that nothing on earth should induce him to take a penny 
of his ‘dirty money,’ and paced the office in a fury. 

“In vain Cheatham swore by all his gods that he had not 
inquired, not asked one single question. 

“The major would have nothing whatever to do with him, and 
strode to the door—but again Cheatham was there first, and in 
possession of the handle. 

“He would not be denied. 

“The major must not go; the money was actually in his office ; 
he would make it twice the sum, if he desired it, upon his note of 
hand only. He should be so sorry not to do business with him 
in consequence of such an unpleasant mistake. 

“ He begged, and prayed, and implored till the major’s anger 
cooled, and to oblige Cheatham, simply to oblige him, he at last 
consented to take the thousand pounds, for which he had bar- 
gained; showing the most utter indifference about it. The 
money-lender eagerly counted out the notes, and handed them to 
him, and the major left the office.” 

“And did not return to it ?” 

“No, and never will; he changed the notes, and started for 
another country, wherein to begin a new life! It is the cleverest 
trick I have ever heard of.” 

“Poor beggar! I hope he'll reform,” said Charlie Vane, “and 


by Jove! I’m glad he gave Cheatham a lesson ; he has ruined many 
x2 
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a good fellow who had got mercilessly entangled in his net. Of 
course you're not responsible in any way.” 

“Neither morally nor legally ; he is too big a scamp to com- 
mand my sympathy, to which he now wildly appeals.” 

‘“‘ Rather ! and how did that scoundrel get your card ?” 

“Tt is not a fac-simile of mine; he must have had it printed for 
himself, and is now probably using the rest of the hundred in the 
United States!” 

‘No, no, the money once obtained, he would keep no trace of 
the transaction.” 

* You are right ; he has doubtless another alias before now.” 

“The affair has annoyed me; it is a new and unpleasant ex- 
perience to be mixed up with such a man as Cheatham.” 

“‘T wish it were with me,” sighed Vane. 

*‘ Come, dine with me, and to-morrow we will go north ; let us 
both forget our troubles.” 

‘Easier said than done, De Lancy; if mine were no worse than 
yours, I might; but I’ve tired my governor out, and he has 
stopped payment. I’ve wasted a fortnight of my leave, because I 
have not had the pluck to face him and tell him the truth about 
my liabilities.” 

“Well, suppose we ask him down, and set Rosie, that is my 
sister, to wheedle him; he wouldn’t have a chance against her, I 
can tell you. You always were a favourite of mine in spite of 
your faults, for you are blessed with a heart, instead of that 
strange article which does duty for one in most men’s breasts in 
these degenerate days.” 

Charles Vane extended his hand and grasped that of his friend : 

“* Major, you're a brick,” he said with feeling. “I'll try to bea 
better fellow, if only to gain your good opinion.” 

* * * * 





* 


It was actually dark when Major de Lancy’s dog-cart turned 
into the gateway of his pretty little place. 

“They don’t expect you, but they will be pleased to see you 
nevertheless,” he said. ‘ Stay, there is one of the gamekeepers ; 
drive on, and I’ll speak to him, and be after you in a minute,” and 
the major jumped ot. 

Charles Vane alighted before the hall door, which almost 
immediately opened, and in another moment two soft arms were 
about his neck. 

** You dear, dear old pet,” cried a silvery voice, “I have been 
watching for you for an age; how late you are, and how glad I 
am to see you,” and she not only gave him a hug, but a very 
decided kiss. 

Then she recoiled a little. 

** George, I never will forgive you!” she cried, “ you have been 
cutting your moustache. It is not half the size it was, and it was 


such a beauty.” 
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Major de Lancy was crossing the lawn, and his footsteps gave 
back no sound. He broke into a hearty laugh, and there was a 
suppressed chuckle from the direction of the horse’s head, where 
stood the groom, hidden by the darkness. 

“Don’t alarm yourself, Rosie,” said her brother, “I have not 
shortened a hair.” 

‘or one moment the girl stood, as it were, spell-bound. The 
next, she pushed Charles Vane aside with strange power for such 
soft arms. 

“ You wretch! ” she cried, and fled through the lighted hall like 
a sky-rocket. 

* * 

Charles Vane was a long time making Rose forgive him for 
what was, after all, no fault of his; but he could not forget the 
touch of her ripe lips, nor the pressure of her rounded arms, and 
he was very patient and persistent with her. 

He liked her all the better, perhaps, for her spirit and the 
annoyance she felt, and made up his mind to conquer the an- 
tagonism with which she met him after the contretemps. 

When she did forgive him, she did it royally. 

And Major de Lancy forgave him too when he confessed that 
beautiful Rose had consented to be his wife. 

Sir Percy Vane, Charlie’s father, was asked down, and there was 
no doubt about Rose’s power to wheedle him. He was totally 
‘* mashed.” 

For her sake he paid off every penny of her fiancé’s debts, and, 
moreover, promised a liberal allowance to enable the young man 
to marry. “I don’t express a wish, my dear,” he said, before he 
took his leave, “that you will make my boy happy—youw couldn’t 
fail to do it—but I earnestly hope he will make you so. I am 
glad to think that when I pay the debt of nature, Charles will 
bring such a charming mistress to the dear old place.” 

* Major!” cried Charlie excitedly, “I’m deucedly obliged to 
that fellow for personating you. If he had not done so I should 


* * * 


never have come down with you into Yorkshire, and I should 
never have met Rose.” 
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DOST THOU REMEMBER, O SEA? 


I sroop on thy lonely shorejlast year, 
Thou wert sunlit, serene and blue, 

No foam-flake danced on thy surface clear, 
Where the skimming seagulls flew ; 

The broad light lay on the quiet land, 
And the summer breeze blew free, 

The tide washed low on the shining sand: 

Dost thou remember, O Sea ? 


I answered thy murmur then, as now, 
I told thee each treasured thought ; 

I neared thee and, stooping, whispered low 
A tale that thy wavelets caught : 

They heard and replied in their tones sublime, 
I laughed aloud in my glee—-— 

Glad laughter that rang in a mellow chime : 

Dost thou remember, O Sea ? 


Thou seemedst to love me, O ocean wild, 
When thy waves, like my soul, were gay : 
Take now to thy bosom thy weary child, 
Let me never more strive nor stray. 
Clasp me and kiss till my life be gone, 
Let the past and future be ; 
He will forget ; and, as time glides on, 
Wilt thou remember, O Sea ? 


MARIE CONNOR. 


























A CRACK COUNTY. 


By Mrs, EDWARD KENNARD, 


AUTHGR OF “KILLED IN THE OPEN,” “THE GIRL IN THE BROWN HABIT,” 
‘€A REAL GOOD THING,” ETC., BTC. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
“1 WOULD GIVE MY LIFE TO SERVE YOU.” 


M\O make matters worse, the rain came on exactly at two o’clock, 

when an hour had been allowed between the first. and second 
races for luncheon. Every one felt more or less hungry. But 
how were folk to eat, drink and make merry when it was pouring 


down in buckets, sending horrible, cold driblets from the brim of 


your hat along your spine, reducing your linen to a pulp and 
coursing from the tip of your nose like a water-spout ? 

A few wise people galloped off home without more ado, but the 
majority, having arranged for a day's pleasuring, were obliged to 
wait untilthe bitter end. Trains ran inconveniently, and specials 
were not to be obtained until quite late in the afternoon. when all 
the fun was supposed to be over. But what fun? The good- 
natured and cheerful optimist, though ill at ease bodily, prognos- 
ticated that the weather was sure to mend shortly, since it was 
quite too bad to last. ‘The pessimist growled back in reply, that 
he didn’t care a hang whether it did or whether it didn’t, since 
he was wet through already and could not possibly be in a worse 
plight. 

In short, folk were full of compassion for themselves; so full, 
that they had little to spare for the poor horses, who cowered and 
winced before the fierce blast in a truly pitiable manner, their 
glossy coats stained dark by the wet, which trickled down in large 
drops from every part. 

While all this was going on without, many were the envious 
glances cast at that snug little quartette seated comfortably in- 
side Mr. Jarrett’s capacious omnibus, and discussing a whole row of 
good things spread out appetizingly on the cushions. Even Mrs. 
Lankester’s attention was completely diverted for the time being 
from her. neighbour’s bonnet to Bob’s champagne, which she 
appeared highly to relish judging from the number of times 
she plied her glass and allowed it to be filled without remon- 
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strance. The strings of her tongue became gradually unloosened, 
and her company manners were laid aside. 

* Now, I call this jolly!” she exclaimed, smacking her fat lips, 
and smiling unctuously at Bob. “Eh? What do you say, Mr. 
Jarrett ? though I needn’t ask, for you and that girl of mine look 
as happy as sand-boys.” 

Dot almost hid her face in her plate. But Bob could see her 
little pink ear grow pinker and felt for her distress. He foresaw 
that his mother-in-law was likely to prove a thorn in the flesh. 

“ Thank you, Mrs. Lunkester,” he rejoined composedly. ‘I’m 
pretty comfortable. One always does feel better when one has 
had something to eat and drink.” 

* Just so, just so. Your champagne is capital for keeping out 
the cold. That’s why I’m taking a little extra.” 

“Have a drop more, then.” And Bob poured out another 
bumper. ' 

Mrs. Lancaster sipped it with relish. 

“Lor! how miserable the swells look she ejaculated 
triumphantly, giving a coarse laugh of content as the Duke 
of Breezycourt and Mrs. Long-Langley rode by, wearing much 
the same appearance as if they had stood under a pump and been 
well soused. 

“JT wish I could take them all in,” said kind-hearted Bob. 
‘I feel so sorry for the poor ladies.” 

*T’m very glad you can’t, Mr. Jarrett. They would not let us 
into their inclosure when we wanted, and now we score over 
them. That's as it should be.” 

*T should not like to have you for an enemy, Mrs. Lankester.” 

“Oh! no fear, you never will. On the contrary,” looking 
significantly at Dot, “Iam in hopes that we may be the best 
friends later on. By-the-way, do you admire Mrs. Long- 
Langley ?” 

“No, not particularly. She has the remains of a fine woman, 
but art has been too evidently employed to preserve them.” 

“That’s just what I say. I can’t see any beauty in her what- 
ever.” 

“You forget, my dear,” interposed Doctor Lankester with his 
genial smile, “ that good looks are apt to be effaced when exposed 
to such a downpour. Where is the carmine of those lovely cheeks ? 
Where the straight and pencilled brow, the ruddy lip and golden 
locks? Faded and gone, or if not quite gone, at all events con- 
verted into little coloured rivulets that scarcely heighten the 
general appearance.” 

Bob laughed heartily. 

“‘ Why, doctor!” he exclaimed in a bantering tone, “I had 
no idea you were so cynical.” 

“If there is one thing on the face of the earth I detest, it is a 
painted woman. She is such a horrid, vile, false sham.” 


iy 
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*‘ There I am with you,” answered Bob. “ Try a glass of that 
claret. I can recommend it as being something extra good; or 
do you prefer port ?” 

Whilst they were doing full justice to the viands spread out 
before them, and waxing merrier and more colloquial as the 
bottles grew empty, Bob suddenly saw a sight which roused him 
to compassion. 

With their backs turned towards the quarter from whence the 
wind came, and almost facing the omnibus, he spied Lord Littel- 
brane and General Prosieboy standing in dismal silence side by side. 

Who can describe the wretched appearance presented by these 
two unfortunate gentlemen, but more especially by the elder one, 
who, owing to his advanced years, was highly susceptible to the 
cold and the wet. With collar turned up, hat crammed down, 
shoulders shrugged, and head bent forward on his chest, his 
venerable beard transformed into a variety of little water-spouts 
which coursed down his clothes, and with his red old face, posi- 
tively purple from exposure, there sat General Prosieboy—a 
miserable object indeed. Bob’s kind heart melted on the spot. 
He was not one to harbour malice, and he forgot that this man 
was his enemy, and had insulted him in every possible way. 
He remembered only that he was a human being, past the prime 
of life, and at the present moment evidently suffered from keen 
physical discomfort. ‘Do as thou wouldst be done by.” This 
was what flashed through his mind. 

In an instant he had left the omnibus, and was battling his 
way through the driving rain and slipping about on the saturated 
soil as he vainly strove to make haste. 

“ Get off! get off!” he said hurriedly. “ You must be simply 
perished. Come into my ’bus and have a bite of something to eat 
and a glass or two of liquor to warm you up. Here, my man,” 
addressing a half-starved looking individual, who stood prowling 
about, evidently in search of a job, “ hold this gentleman’s horse.” 

Oh, what a heavenly invitation ! 

For an instant the general thought it was an angel’s voice 
sounding so sweetly in his ears. The next, he looked round and 
saw the man he had called a duffer and an outsider, a rank 
bounder, and every vituperative name in his vocabulary, standing 
close beside him, gazing up into his face with a pair of com- 
passionate brown eyes, so clear and honest that they seemed as if 
they knew no guile. 

To do General Prosieboy justice, as their glances met he felt 
thoroughly ashamed of himself. Here was an enemy prepared to 
heap coals of fire upon his head. He positively yearned to accept 
Bob’s timely and hospitable offer, but if he did so the sacrifice 
would be immense, for how could he continue to abuse him here- 
after? Even he was not quite mean enough for that. 

But he was scarcely a free agent. If he followed his inclinations 
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and profited by Mr. Jarrett’s invitation, what would Lord Littel- 
brane say? There lay the difficulty, which was greatly increased 
by his companion’s presence. Should he be upbraided and con- 
demned as a base seceder from the ranks of the Mutual Adora- 
tionites? Would he be branded as a traitor to his order, a 
turncoat and a renegade ? 

He glanced uneasily at his lordship, who maintained an impene- 
trable front, and whose countenance was as impassive as a mask. 
He could glean nothing from its stolidly frigid expression. 

Just then a furious gust of wind and rain combined almost 
carried their horses off their legs, and caused them to sidle up 
against the coach of the Lancers, a regiment whose existence 
Lord Littelbrane had seen fit to ignore, and had never called on. A 
regular rivulet ran off the roof, and almost swamped the unhappy 
horsemen. 

Abject. and pitiful as might be General Prosieboy’s conduct, the 
bodily discomfort. which he was enduring conquered every remain- 
ing vestige of pride. If the Devil himself had made him a 
similar offer he would have accepted it at that moment, when the 
horrid moisture penetrated to his neck, his back, his thighs, and 
sent icy shivers, suggestive of rheumatism, sciatica and lum- 
bago, through all his substantial frame. 

“Thank you,” he said to Bob, dismounting as speedily as his 
wet clothes would permit of. ‘It has turned outa most miserable 
day, and I shall be glad to avail myself of your hospitality.” 

“ That’s right,” exclaimed Bob cordially. Then in a lower tone 
he added, “ Won't his lordship come also? It is so very stormy 
and disagreeable.” 

Lord Littelbrane overheard the remark, but he, at least, was 
consistent. In his heart of hearts he despised his friend’s weak- 
ness, and felt secretly angered by it. No amount of wet or cold 
should succeed in making him depart from his principles. Cor- 
poreal misery should not induce him to quit his colours. He 
would stick to them through thick and thin, and at all events 
show a good example to this unworthy and degenerate M.A. 

“ No, thank you,” he said in his most lordly and _ stiffest: man- 
ner ; “I’m not so susceptible to a little rain as General Prosieboy, 
and prefer to remain where I am.” 

Then he looked at the dripping and trembling old man with a 
contempt which he did not attempt to conceal, and muttered in 
an ill-pleased undertone, “ I’m surprised at you, Squasher ! ” 

It needed a great many glasses of Bob’s champagne, supple- 
mented by a tumbler of stiff brandy and water, to restore that 
distinguished warrior’s equanimity. He felt depressed and 
degraded, and if it had not been for the drink, which was un- 
commonly good, and served without any stint, he never could 
have survived so crushing a reprimand from the head of the 
Mutual Adorationites. 
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But little by little, as he grew more comfortable, his dignity 
returned. The generous wine flowed through his veins, and 
chased away that disagreeable sensation of whipped hound. After 
all, a man might take a little luncheon with a fellow on emergency 
without being obliged to have much to do with him hereafter. 
The fellow might be dropped directly he was no longer useful, and 
put back into his place gently but firmly. It only required tact. 

The general was a fine old man. In his cups he was apt to 
grow pompous, and he so far conducted himself as a M. A. that. in 
spite of the temptations by which he was assailed, he never once 
condescended either to slap his host on the back, dig him in the 
ribs, or even to call him Jarrett, much less Bob. In fact, he 
addressed him as seldom as possible, and when he did, it was 
always from the heights of his own superiority. His manner was 
both patronizing and offensive. The truth was, he was afraid to 
unbend for fear of incurring Lord Littelbrane’s displeasure, and 
so fell between two stools, and conciliated neither his enemy nor 
his friend. Both despised him, and worse still, he despised him- 
self, and was painfully conscious of the fact. 

He sat there, eating away at Bob’s pigeon pie and palé de foie 
gras, and swallowing inconceivable quantities of his Grand Mono- 
pole and Chateau Lafitte, but he did not make the least effort to 
render any return in the way of politeness or conversation. As for 
the ladies, they came in for little favour. But then, the Mutual 
Adorationites never did say much, even among themselves. It was 
not their way. No flow of small talk was at their command, 
and they kept the few ideas they possessed for very rare and 
special occasions, such as when Mr. Tag-rag-and-bobtail rode over 
a hound, or the hunt subscriptions failed to realize the accustomed 
figure. 

“ Well,” exclaimed Dot, when at last, the rain having almost 
ceased, General Prosieboy rode off to catch his train, after first 
mumbling some very ungraceful and incoherent. thanks, “ it’s 
not for me to abuse your guests, Mr. Jarrett, but of all the odious, 
stuck-up, disagreeable old gentlemen I ever met, I really think 
General Prosieboy is entitled to the prize.” 

“1 think so too,” said Bob soberly ; “I can’t make him out at 
all.” : 

He was more vexed than he chose to admit at finding every 
effort of friendship on his part so steadily and rudely repulsed. 
For although the general had accepted his hospitality, and 
broken bread, so to speak, at his table, he knew quite well that he 
had only done so under pressure, and remained as much his 
enemy as heretofore. This was discouraging in the extreme. 

“I’m afraid there must be something altogether wrong about 
me,” he said almost tearfully to Dot, directly they found them- 
selves together again. ‘Something wholly unlike other people.” 
“Why, Mr. Jarrett ? What on earth do you mean ?” 
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“T don’t get on at all. Not one bit. Nobody seems to like 
me, try what I will,” he returned despondently. 

“Don’t say that. It is not true.” 

“I wish it were not the case. But even you, Miss Dot, only 
tolerate me.” 

“No such thing, Mr. Jarrett. You are quite mistaken there.” 

“Ah! Iknow better. You don’t care for me as I care for 

ou.” 

She blushed and remained silent. Her heart told her the 
accusation was true. 

“T wish you would tell me where I fail,” he went on, after a 
slight pause. ‘ Because then”—and his voice trembled—* I 
might try and improve.” 

She felt dreadfully sorry for him, and yet was afraid to show 
her sorrow too plainly, for fear of setting fire to a volcano. His 
manner, more than his words, revealed how deeply he was moved. 

** Nonsense,” she said firmly. ‘It’s those nasty, narrow-minded, 
emply-headed people who want improving, not you. Why,” and 
her soft face kindled into sudden enthusiasm, * you are worth 
the whole lot of them put together. I should like to know how 
long it would have been before Lord Littelbrane or General 
Prosieboy asked you to come in out of the rain, supposing the 
conditions of to-day reversed. Don’t vex yourself about what 
such people say and do, Mr. Jarrett. They do not deserve a 
thought, and are simply beneath you in every way. You are a 
king in comparison.” 

It was not often Dot spoke at such length, or with so much 
earnestness. But she was indignant at the treatment Bob had 
received. 

And if anything could have comforted him, her speech did. 
He turned two moist and grateful eyes full upon her. 

“God bless you, Miss Dot,” he said huskily. “I’m all right 
again now, for as long as you don’t consider me a brute I don’t 
care two straws what anybody else thinks.” 

“ T—I like you awfully, and so does papa,” she cried impul- 
sively, carried out of her reserve, and trying only to console him 
for the slights he had received. 

His face flamed into colour. His whole soul seemed for one 
second to flash through his eyes. 

“ And I like you too. You know that Ido. I would give my 
life to serve you.” 

They were simple words, but the way in which he said them 
made the blood rush to her heart in a guilty wave. How was she 
ever to make him understand the difference between loving and 
liking, without wounding his kindly spirit? “He ought to 
know—he ought to know.” That was what she kept telling 
herself during the homeward drive. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 







BOB RECEIVES A SEVERE SHOCK. 





A MONTH passed away, and at the end of it Bob was painfully 
conscious of the fact that, in spite of the increased intimacy 
existing between himself and the Lankester family, he had made ; 
but little real progress in his suit. Ff 

He and Dot were very good friends, but nothing more. He ; 
never could get any further. She was always pleasant, and when 
they met, which he contrived should be often, appeared pleased 
to see him; and yet, whenever he made the slightest endeavour 
to approach the subject lying so near his heart, and consuming 
it with anxiety, she invariably managed to evade it, and to turn 
the conversation into a totally different channel. 

It was vexing in the extreme to find that directly he touched 
upon sentiment she drew in her horns at once, like a sensitive 
snail desiring to escape hurt. Hard as he had tried, every day 
rendered it more evident that he had completely failed to reach 
Dot’s heart. And fully realizing this, he grew both depressed and 
discouraged, and asked himself a thousand times what was the 
reason of his unsuccess. Another thing puzzled him. As the 
weeks passed away he began to notice a difference in Dot. Unfor- Me 
tunately it was not one to inspire fresh hope, and it kept his mind es 
in a state of tension. 

She gradually lost the sweet serenity and gentle cheerfulness 
which had hitherto been her chief characteristics. The quiet 
monotony of her life no longer seemed to satisfy her. She was 
often grave and preoccupied. When in repose, the little, sweet, i 
babyish face would assume quite a serious expression. Something 
appeared to trouble the girl, and once or twice Bob fancied that 
this trouble originated from her not being altogether happy in 
her home. 

Now that he had seen more of Mrs. Lankester, and his first 
impressions instead of growing weaker had only become con- 
firmed, he did not wonder at such being the case. 

Mother and daughter were so unlike. The one so coarse and 
narrow-minded, the other such a perfect little lady in every 
thought and feeling. 

He made various essays to induce Dot to confide in him, but 
this she steadily refused to do. Still, although she never made 
any complaint, or acknowledged she had cause for unhappiness, 
he contrived to gather that her mother was trying to force her a 
into some course of action against which her whole nature 
revolted. As to what it might be he could only make vague 
guesses, and torture himself in the process. He had a kind of 
an idea that Dot did not like him, and that Mrs. Lankester 
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wanted to make her marry him against her will. The mere 
notion rendered him sad, and yet he could not help thinking that 
there was a good deal of truth in it. Such a supposition, if 
correct, would quite account for Dot’s reserve. The greater the 
pressure put upon her, the more natural her coldness and gravity, 
and good God! just to think of the girl he cared for, the girl he 
loved to distraction and almost idolized, being pestered into 
giving a lukewarm consent to their marriage! Deeply as his 
affections were involved, he would rather bid her good-bye for 
ever than feel that she was being rendered miserable through his 
instrumentality, and being goaded to commit a sin from which 
her pure, innocent soul shrank back in horror. Dot’s eyes were 
clear as mirrors. It was a delight to look deep into their trans- 
parent depths. But would it not be a pain rather than a pleasure 
to see them cloud over at his approach ; exquisite agony to feel 
his embraces passively endured, instead of returned? Bob’s poor, 
hungry heart clamoured for reciprocity. Toleration alone could 
not satisfy it. Here, alone in a foreign country, far from his kith 
and kin, with expectations disappointed and illusions crumbling 
one by one to the ground, he yearned for sympathy and com- 
panionship with an aching, insatiable yearning, which seemed to 
eat into the very vitals of his being. 

No doubt the weather was in great measure responsible for the 
settled gloom that was gradually stealing upon him and rendering 
his spirit weary and joyless. 

Since the end of November, protracted frost had interfered 
sadly with hunting arrangements. Frost, accompanied by a 
bright sun overhead, and a clear, if cold blue sky, acts as an 
invigorating tonic both on mind and body, but frost ushered in 
with a low grey haze, settling weird-like on the ice-bound earth, 
and occasionally diversified by cruel winds and sleeting snow, 
produces an exactly opposite effect, and runs the human baro- 
meter down to zero. At such seasons all the world is apt to look 
dark and drear. Nature varies and man varies with her. He 
sympathizes with her sombre moods, rejoices in her bright, sun- 
shiny ones. 

Neither was Bob’s health good at this time. _ It, like his spirits, 
had succumbed to climatic influences, though he would have 
scorned to admit the fact, considering it, like all strong, young and 
healthy men, a derogatory one. But the cough, contracted when 
he had tumbled into the brook, had now become chronic, and al- 
though he made light of it, and refused to take any precautions 
against the treacherous English climate to'which he was not ac- 
customed, it nevertheless had a debilitating effect upon his genera! 
system. 

He longed to get out hunting again, if only as a means of 
diverting his thoughts from Dot, whose image was continually 
present in his mind, and prevented him from sleeping at night. 
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In short, he lived in a state of fever; but the self-control exercised 
till the present time was too great to be continued. He felt a 
crisis was at hand, and that before long, whether his cause were 
hopeless or the reverse, he must speak out, and have an answer 
one way or the other. It was better to know one’s fate than let 
one’s manhood waste away in torturing suspense. Matters stood 
thus, when the hated and detested frost at last began to show 
symptoms of giving. First it rained, and the drops froze as they 
fell, then it snowed, then rained again; a cold miserable down- 
pour ; but though the thaw wasa very half-hearted one, it restored 
to the roads their normal amount of mud, and roused hope in the 
breasts of fox-hunters, who came scurrying down from town in hot 
haste, or else forsook “ rocketers” and rabbits with scant ceremony. 
But disappointment awaited these eager Nimrods. A fiat came 
forth from the kennels, which, although perfectly just in itself, 
created as much grumbling as such fiats always do—to the effect 
that another day must elapse before the ground would be in a fit 
state to admit of pursuing the fox. 

When Bob was informed of Lord Littelbrane’s decision, he resolved 
to run up to London, having certain business matters connected 
with the estate to attend to. On reaching the station, he found 
that a train leaving the metropolis at an early hour had just arrived. 
Having some little time to wait, he began walking up and down 
the platform, when, to his great surprise, he suddenly perceived 
Dot Lankester, clad in a neat striped petticoat, a well-fitting black 
jacket, and a small felt hat with a red wing. 

His heart gave a big leap and went thump against his side. He 
was on the point of going up to speak to her, when he received an 
unpleasant shock, which seemed to bring his whole internal 
mechanism to a stand-still. And yet, the sight that disturbed 
him so much was a very simple one, and by no means calculated 
to upset his equanimity so entirely. 

He saw a tall, well-built young man, with a fresh complexion 
and fair hair, jump out from a third-class compartment, and he 
heard Dot utter a sudden exclamation of delight, which caused 
the blood to mantle in her cheek. 

That was all; but, then impelled by an overpowering curiosity, 
he advanced a few steps, and saw something more—something 
that he would have given the whole world not to have 
seen. 

That tall young man—impudent, ill-mannered fellow—after a 
slight and embarrassed hesitation, stooped down and actually 
kissed Dot’s upturned face with an air of horribly familiar pro- 
prietorship. 

“ You got my letter, I suppose ?” he said interrogatively. “ But 
I need not ask.” 

“ Oh! yes, Will,” she replied, her eyes bright with a light that 
Bob had never seen there before, and which did away with any 
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doubts he might have entertained as to their owner’s coldness of 
disposition. “That is why I am here.” 

“TI thought you would come to meet me, when you knew I was 
passing through.” 

“ Naturally ; but oh! Will, I feel so wicked.” 

“ Wicked ! Pooh ! nonsense,” he said shortly. “ What’s there to 
feel wicked about ?” 

“‘ Mother does not know I’ve gone to see you.” 

He made a wry face, and Bob, looking on, instinctively distrusted 
this young man, whose manner appeared to him to be forced and 
unnatural. 

“ No, I suppose not. But, I say, Dot, let’s come into the 
waiting-room. It’s jollier there than here. My train does not 
go on for another quarter of an hour, and,” with a sudden flush, 
** I’ve ever so much to tell you ; something that you are bound to 
know sooner or later.” 

“ What is it, Will?” she asked, alarmed by the gravity of his 
tone. “If it’s bad news, don’t be afraid to tell me. I'll try and 
bear it.” 

And with that, she slipped her hand through his arm in quite a 
lover-like manner, and looked up into his face, with oh! such a 
smile, and Bob, watching the proceedings with absorbing interest, 
felt a sharp pain shoot through his heart, just as if it had been 
stabbed by a knife. Ah! the agony of that moment, and the 
revelation it brought. 

He slunk away with an icy, sick sensation stealing all over his 
frame, and catching at the very breath in his lungs, as it sought 
to force an exit. His brow was damp, his legs trembled beneath 
him. What did it mean? Was he mad, or dreaming some 
horrible dream ! Will, Will—how he hated the name ! who was 
Will? this man, whom Dot came to meet at a public railway 
station, and who greeted her with such strange familiarity. He 
had known the Lankesters now for some time, but he had 
never once heard his name mentioned. Of that he was positive. 
He might be Dot’s brother. For a moment Bob breathed again. 
But no, if this were so, surely she would have spoken of him just 
as she spoke of Matilda, and of Matilda’s children. And if he 
were not her brother ? A mist rose before his eyes. He clutched 
at a column to steady himself. The world seemed so curiously 
unreal, so hazy and strange. 

Then a sudden thought flashed across his mind with the vivid- 
ness of certain death. Might it not be that Mrs. Lankester had 
deceived him when talking about her daughter, and he had made 
a cruel mistake from the very beginning ? 

Yes, yes, he knew it was so, and yet he struggled against the 
belief. He thrust it from him fiercely, vehemently, with the 
energy of despair. But in vain. The conviction grew and 
strengthened, and refused to be banished. 
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All the time the train in which he was seated kept gliding 
through quiet green fields dotted with resting sheep and brows- 
ing cattle, whilst it whirled past snug homesteads, nestling 
amongst yellow corn-ricks, and swept by picturesque villages, 
with red chimneys clustering round some tall grey steeple, the 
miserable young man kept saying to himself : 

** Now everything is explained. This was Dot’s secret—the 
cause of her coldness and reserve. She was head over ears in 
love with somebody else before ever I crossed her path.” 

And then, in his anguish and his despair, he ground his teeth with 
impotent passion, and the veins on his forehead swelled till they 
stood out like whip-cord, whilst the storm within him raged strong. 

Oh! the misery, the mockery of life! Was it for this that he 

had come to England ? Just to get a brief glimpse of happiness, 
and then to lose it for ever, and realize that the highest good 
vouchsafed to man on earth was denied him? Oh! it was cruel, 
cruel, 
Why had they not told him at once, before he had grown to love 
her with such power and intensity ? The disappointment would 
have been comparatively slight. Why had not those who knew 
how matters stood warned him in time, and so prevented the 
mischief ? This deadly hurt might have been spared him. A 
little frankness and foresight would have averted the evil. But 
no doubt it was nothing to them—and he laughed a bitter laugh 
—nothing to anybody if he fell desperately in love with a girl 
who was already another man’s property. They would only 
sneer, and say he was a fool for not finding out how the land lay 
sooner. 

He did not blame Dot. No unkind thought crossed his mind 
in connection with her. He exonerated her entirely. She had 
done all that modest maiden could do. Looking back, he saw 
now quite clearly how from their very first meeting she had dis- 
couraged any symptom of sentiment, and steadily repressed all 
display of tender feeling. 

But her father! her mother! Aye, her mother ! 

Mrs. Lankester was the one who had thrown dust in his eyes, 
who had egged him on by every means in her power, and who, 
he felt convinced, was bent on securing him as a husband for her 
daughter. She had purposely practised concealment. He was 
as sure of it as he was of his own existence. So he raved all the 
way up to town. But after awhile his passion spent itself. It 
left him shaken to the innermost depths of his being, but calmer, 
juster. He even tried to argue against the evidence of his own 
senses. 

After all, it was just possible he might be mistaken. Perhaps 
Will was a cousin. Girls were often very fond of their cousins 


in an innocent confiding way. But no, Dot’s look of ineffable con- 
No girl could look at a man like 
Yy 


tent destroyed the supposition. 
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that unless she were thoroughly in love withhim. It was useless 
trying to explain away facts just because they had dealt a death 
blow to his hopes. 

There was not much to be done under the circumstances. But 
one thing he could do ; namely—know the worst. He would 
keep silence no longer. The passion that consumed his heart should 
find an outlet once, even if it must remain mute ever after. Thus 
he resolved. 

But it would be too late to see Dot that evening on his return 
from town. ‘The anguish must be endured for yet a few hours 
more. On the next day, at the earliest possible hour, he would 
seek an interview. 

Then, on a sudden, he remembered with a species of grim 
satisfaction, that Mrs. Lankester was confined to her room by 
rheumatism. He should see Dot alone, thank God ! and he knew 
her well enough to feel convinced that from her lips, if not from 
her mother’s, he should hear nothing but the truth. Dot’s state- 
ments could be absolutely relied upon. She would not deceive him. 

Bob spent a restless, wakeful and miserable night. Sleep 
obstinately refused to visit his tired eyelids. Coloured lights, 
kaleidoscopic in shape and variety, danced beneath them, and 
still further fatigued his tired brain. His cough harassed him, 
and rendered him hot and feverish. Thought, that horrible night- 
mare of active minds, effectually prevented any ease. He tossed 
and tumbled between the sheets, and counted the slow, inter- 
minable hours, until at length dawn brought temporary uncon- 
sciousness. When he arose next morning he felt ili, both bodily 
and mentally. During the last month or six weeks his nerves 
had been kept in a state of perpetual tension. Now they were 
sur-excited and utterly unhinged. The unexpected apparition 
of Will had proved too much for them. 

Out of doors everything was in unison with his feelings. The 
thaw—such as it was—still continued. The sky was grey, so 
also was the earth, a leaden mist, weird, ghostly, phantom-like 
seemed to descend from the one and to exude from the other. 
It wrapped a sodden shroud around the landscape ; the trees were 
black, and shining with a moisture which trembled between ice 
and water; patches of dirty honeycombed snow lay about in all 
directions. Occasionally, some loosened clod would come slipping 
down from the roof with a dull thud, and disintegrated particles 
splashed against the window panes. Oh! the misery, and chilli- 
ness, and dreariness of it all! The desolation that it conveyed ! 
Bob sighed as he gazed around him, at the big empty house, the 
wide park, the dripping shrubs, and the melancholy plantations. 
These things were very beautiful in their way, but they wanted 
sun. He missed the brightness and the warmth of an Australian 


winter. 
How strange it seemed, to think that Christmas Day was close xt 
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hand. He wondered what his mother and Belle and the little 
ones were about. What an age since he had seen them. How 
much he had lived and suffered in the time. He could hardly 
believe that this Bob Jarrett was the Bob Jarrett he had known 
in former days; such an utter change had come over him. 
Once he had been a high-spirited, happy-go-lucky young fellow, 
and now 

Into his aching heart suddenly surged a great, wild longing to 
see his mother, to feel her cool lips pressed to his, to hear her 

entle voice bidding him go forth and be of good cheer. 

“ Oh! mother, mother!” he cried aloud, in the bitterness of an 
anguish too great for many words, “ how I wish that you were with 
me at this moment.” 

Nevertheless he went out to meet his fate like a man, and the 
little maid-servant who answered Doctor Lankester’s front door 
bell had not the least suspicion that every nerve and every pulse 
possessed by Mr. Robert Jarrett, of Straightem Court, was 
quivering like a girl’s, when she led him into the house and 
preceded him up the narrow staircase, to which by this time he 
was well accustomed. 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 
LOVE BEFORE MONEY. 


Bos was unceremoniously ushered into Dot’s presence, without 
the girl being asked whether she were at home to visitors or not. 
The maid-servant had, for some time past, looked upon him as 
one of the family, and felt flattered by the attentions he was 
paying her young mistress. 

In anticipation of a téte-a-téle, he had carefully prepared a 

little set speech, which he hoped would not only conceal his 
excessive nervousness, but also pave the way to asking that im- 
portant question, “ Who is Will, and in what relation does he 
stand to you? Is he your brother, your cousin, or your lover ?” 
which he was dying to put. 
_ But directly he saw Dot he forgot all about his immediate 
intentions, and thought only of her, and what he could do to 
serve her. For she had been crying, there in the drawing-room, 
all alone by herself. His heart grew big at the thought of her 
distress. A pair of very red eyes, set in a piteous little pale 
face, unmistakably proclaimed that she was in trouble. 

So suddenly had he come upon her that it was impossible to 
attempt any evasion, as she seemed to realize, for with evident 
embarrassment she advanced to meet him. -_ 

“Why, Miss Dot!” he exclaimed in agitated tones, her emotion 
provingcommunicative, “ what on earth is the matter with you?” 
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There was something so sympathetic and concerned in his way 
of making the inquiry, that for all answer she sat down on the 
nearest seat, and hiding her face in her hands, burst into a 
perfect storm of tears. Her slight frame was shaken by sobs, 
which no effort appeared able to suppress. 

The sight of such grief as this simply maddened him, and 
rendered him oblivious to every consideration of prudence or self- 
control. His one instinct, one desire, was to comfort her. 

In an instant, he was down on his knees by her side, his hat 
and stick rolling on the floor, whilst, unconsciously almost, a 
nervous arm stole round her waist—that slender waist which he ° 
had so often longed to encircle, and wondered whether he ever 
should. 

* Dot, Dot! my darling, my own dear little woman, don’t cry, 
sweet one. I can’t bear to see you in this state. What is it 
that vexes you ?” 

* No—no—nothing. P—please—get—up, Mr. Jarrett.” 

“T can’t. I won’t. Oh! Dot,” and he tore her hands from her 
face and devoured them with passionate kisses. ‘ You must 
know how things are with me—you cannot have been blind all 
this time. Dearest, give me the right to take care of you, and love 
you. I will move heaven and earth to make your life happy, and 
keep all trouble from you. Tell me what your sorrow is, and let 
me share it.” The words were spoken at last. He clenched his 
teeth, and waited to hear what answer she would give him. A 
shudder ran through her frame. She tried to push away his arm 
with gentle force. 

“Don’t, Mr. Jarrett, please don’t. You—you mustn't.” 

“ Mustn’t!” he cried, with bitter pain. “ Oh! Dot, I can’t help 
myself, for I do love you so dearly.” 

“Hush, pray don’t speak so.” And she put out a warning hand. 
But she might just as well have tried to stop a mountain torrent 
in its impetuous course. 

“It’s too late to tell me to keep quiet,” he went on, with 
growing passion. “TI can no longer remain silent.” 

*‘ Indeed—indeed it would be best,” she interrupted. 

‘Perhaps so, but one cannot always stop to choose the wisest 
course, even if one would. Dot, Iam desperate, and must have 
an answer. Surely you can say yes or no.” 

“Why do you insist on giving yourself so much}/pain ?” she 
asked sadly. 

‘‘ Because, as I have said before, I love you, and have loved you 
ever since the day you came trotting down the road, and opened 
that beastly gate for me. Of course you have not thought,of me. 
All this comes as a surprise, but I will wait, Dot—wait years until 
you get to care for me a little bit, if only you will promise some 
day to be my wife. Darling, say that I have a chance.” 

His eloquent words, full of passionate sincerity, recalled her to 
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herself, and to the gravity of the situation. With an effort she 
recovered her composure. 

“Mr. Jarrett,” she said in a voice that tried hard to appear 
steady, looking at him with dim, compassionate eyes. “I am so 
dreadfully sorry—I—lI hoped you would never put this question 
to me, for alas ! I cannot answer it as you wish.” 

There was a moment's silence. Then he staggered to his: feet, 
and looked wildly round the room. You cannot,” he ejaculated. 
“Then there must be a reason, and my suspicions are confirmed.” 

She hung her head, but made no reply. 

*“‘ Dot, for heaven’s sake, don’t keep me any longer in suspense. 
This is a matter of life or death to me.” 

“What is it you wish to know ?” she asked almost inaudibly. 

‘“‘T happened to be at the railway station yesterday morning, 
and Isaw you. You met a young man there; he kissed you, and 
you seemed pleased that he should doso. Is he”—and his utterance 
grew thick—“ is he anything to you? I do not seek to pry into 
your affairs from idle curiosity, but I think I have a right to an 
answer.” 

The colour flamed up into her face, but she answered with quiet 
dignity : 

“You shall have one, Mr. Jarrett. The gentleman you saw 
is my affianced husband. We have been engaged to each other 
for very nearly three years.” 

“Why did you not tell me this sooner?” The words burst from 
him hoarse and inarticulate. 

“How could I?” she replied mournfully, “when my own 
parents refused to sanction the engagement.” 

“ And you care for this man? Dot, for Heaven’s sake, tell me 
the truth.” 

“Yes, I love him better than my life. I would sacrifice every- 
thing in the world to be his wife.” 

At this answer, Bob’s senses grew dim. The room suddenly 
swam before his eyes. A sound as of mighty waves dashing 
against the shore deafened his ears. For several seconds dark- 
ness descended upon his brain and literally paralyzed it with a 
hideous and oppressive power. He grasped at the back of a chair 
for support. The world, life, Dot Lankester, appeared like an in- 
distinct dream. It was some time before he recovered sufficient 
consciousness to be aware that she was speaking to him and look- 
ing up into his face with anxious, frightened eyes. 

“Oh! Mr. Jarrett. Are you ill? What is wrong? What— 
what have I done ?” 

He took no notice of her interrogations. His mind could 
contain but one thought. aliens. 

“Is there no chance, Dot, none whatever? Can nothing alter 
your decision ?” he asked in a subdued, unnatural voice, which 
sounded strange even to himself. 
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The tears rushed to her eyes. An overpowering pity filled her 
being. He was so honest, so good and unselfish, so worthy of love, 
and yet—she had none to give. 

“No,” she said softly but firmly. ‘I cannot raise false hopes. 
[ have tried very hard to make you understand how things were. 
Of course, when we first met, it did not matter and there seemed 
no special reason why you should be told about Will. But 
afterwards, when I began to suspect that you liked me, then, 
although I was not sure of the correctness of my suspicion, I did 
my very best to impress upon your mind the fact that some 
barrier existed between us. If I had spoken out, as perhaps I 
ought to have done, you might have considered me forward, pre- 
sumptuous and conceited. It appeared to me immodest to make 
sure of a man’s love before he had himself declared that his 
affections were engaged. I was placed in a dilemma, so held my 
peace, though I now feel I have been bitterly to blame.” And 
once more the tears threatened to overflow their soft-fringed 
boundaries. 

“ No, Dot,” he said sorrowfully. You could not have told me 
the truth more surely and impressively than you did. Only, you 
see, I refused to take warning in time. Ido not wish to accuse 
any one, but your mother, some weeks ago, certainly led me to 
believe that you were heart-whole ; she even regretted the scarcity 
of eligible young men in this part of the country.” 

“If you knew mamma as well as I do, you would not have paid 
any attention to what she ”——began Dot, but she checked herself 
sudderly, and blushed as red as a rose. Her young voice rang with 
an unconscious scorn, which revealed more than any number of 
condemnatory speeches. <A long pause ensued, Bob’s brows were 
knit. He was evidently recalling his first interview with Mrs. 
Lankester, and no very pleasant memories resulted. 

Dot was the first. to speak. 

“ Mr. Jarrett,” she said at length, “I, for one, have never wil- 
fully deceived you, but all the same, some little explanation is 
your due. You think you have been badly treated in this matter.” 

“Not by you,” he interposed. ‘ Never for one instant by you.” 

“If not by me, then by my relatives. It comes to the same 
thing. Have you patience to listen to a long story ? if so I can 
render some few points clear that now very naturally puzzle you.” 

“ Patience!” he retorted with keen misery, “when this is the 
last time I may ever be alone with you again. Oh! Dot, I re- 
semble a miser counting his money. Every moment spent in 
your company is like precious gold. Would that your story would 
last as long as there is life in my wretched body.” 

She put her finger to her lips, gently rebuking the desolate and 
rebellious spirit he displayed, yet the heart within her was very 
sore, and swollen with compassion. 

He had been such a true, staunch friend to her, and she liked 
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him so much ; she so thoroughly appreciated his many sterling 
qualities, and the kindliness and simplicity of his nature. Fate, 
and fate alone, had brought into her horoscope somebody else 
before she had ever had the chance of meeting him. Otherwise 
the issue might have been very different. Mr. Jarrett was rich, a 
splendid match in every way for the daughter of a humble village 
doctor. And Will was poor; so poor that he could not afford to 
keep a wife, and might not be able to indulge in such a luxury 
for many years. Without being worldly, she knew enough of the 
world to realize all the advantages offered by an alliance with Mr. 
Jarrett, of Straightem Court. Yet no thought of disloyalty to Will 
found even a temporary dwelling place in her mind, although 
since their last meeting a horrible suspicion embittered her very 
existence. She wished she had a twin sister exactly like herself 
in outward appearance, but infinitely more deserving in every 
other way, so that Bob could marry her and be comforted. ‘The 
pity of it, the pity of it.” That was her predominating feeling. 
Such a waste of valuable affection—an affection calculated to make 
any girl supremely happy—thrown away in a wrong direction. 
Love, so precious and so holy, when genuine as in the present case, 
showered upon one who had not the power to return it. Every- 
thing at cross purposes, everything wrong. This was how Dot 
felt. Bob had paid her the greatest compliment a man can pay a 
woman. Instead of filling her soul with joy, it had steeped it in 
sadness. All she could do to alleviate his sufferings was to give 
him her fullest confidence, and hold nothing back. Absolute 
frankness on her part might perhaps render things a little less 
hard to bear on his. It might console him somewhat to learn 
that he had never had a chance of gaining her love since her troth 
was plighted long before he had ever set foot in England, or 
dreamt of inheriting his uncle’s property. If she had been brave 
and done violence to her feelings sooner, then he might have been 
spared much pain. She made a sign to Bob to be seated, then 
drawing her chair close beside him, she began in a low but clear 
voice : 

“ Did you happen to notice a grey stone house, just outside 
Smallborough, standing some little way back from the road, that 
day you were good enough to mount me on Kingfisher ?” 

* You mean the quaint, old-fashioned house with an apple 
orchard ? Yes, I remember it well.” 

“It was inhabited some few years ago by one Mr. Barrington 
and his wife and children. In those days they were comfortably 
off, and Mr. Barrington lived the life of a country squire. The 
eldest boy, Will, when quite a child, displayed a perfect passion 
for surgery.” 

* Your Will, Dot ?” interrupted Bob. 

“Yes,” reddening, “my Will.” Then she added under her 
breath, “My Will that was; pray God he is so still. When he 
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was eighteen,” she continued in a louder key, “ my father, partly 
through friendship and partly because Will’s presence was an addi- 
tional source of income, took him to live with us as a gentleman 
apprentice. At that time I was fifteen years old, but I had known 
Will ever since my childhood. We had had many a romp to- 
gether, and he always distinguished me from the other girls in the 
neighbourhood, and declared that I was his little sweetheart, and 
should marry him some day. When he came to live with us, and 
we saw each other constantly, our affection ripened. On his 
twenty-first birthday he went to my parents and asked them to 
give their consent to his courtship. To make a long story short, 
we were formally engaged.” 

“ And how old were you?” asked her listener. ‘ You look such 
a baby, even now.” 

“ Just a few days over seventeen. Will and I had one week’s 
perfect happiness, and then bad times came for both of us. His 
father woke up one fine morning to find himself ruined through 
the absconding and malpractices of a fraudulent trustee. Instead 
of poor Will receiving an income, he had now to work for his 
living in earnest, and congratulate himself on having adopted a 
profession. I hardly like to repeat all that then took place in our 
family. Suffice it, that my mother, who as long as she thought 
Will’s people were rich, quite approved of the marriage, and in 
fact had done her best to promote it, now suddenly turned round 
and refused to sanction our engagement.” 

‘‘ That was awful hard lines upon you,” murmured Bob. 

“Yes, it was, for she insisted upon my giving Will up, and 
having nothing more to say to him.” 

** And did you ?” 

“ How could 1? People can’t change like that simply because 
they are told to. You can order a good many things in this 
world, but you can’t order a loving heart to transfer its allegiance.” 

“ Aye, that’s true,” sighed Bob regretfully. 

“1 could no more desert poor Will when he was in trouble, and 
most needed sympathy and encouragement, than fly,” continued 
Dot warmly. “I refused flatly to obey my mother’s bidding. 
Then came scenes, horrible to remember. We have never been 
quite friendly since.” 

“Did not your father take your part? He seems so fond of 
you.” 

“ Yes, in a way. He was far from approving of my mother’s 
conduct, but he did not dare say much, on account of Matilda, 
whose poverty is always thrown in his face. Neither did he at all 
like the idea of a long engagement, likely to last for years. In 
short, the marriage was broken off, only Will and I vowed when 
we wished each other good-bye, that we would be true and faithful, 
and never, never, NEVER marry anybody else.” Dot here tried hard 
to suppress a sob. She could not tell any living being the new 
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trouble that weighed so heavily upon her spirits. Her short inter- 
view with Will had left her sadder than before. He seemed to 
have become estranged, and to be concealing something from her. 

“‘ And were your father and mother aware of this resolution ? ” 
asked Bob. 

“Oh! dear, yes. Papa did what he could to help us by getting 
Will a minor appointment at one of the big London hospitals, 
which at all events enabled him to keep himself. As for my 
mother, she refused to allow the poor boy’s name to be mentioned 
in her presence, and so you see—you see,” said the girl, break- 
ing down completely, “that was how you never came to hear any- 
thing about him. But mother was not as much to blame as you 
seem to think, since although I considered myself engaged, she 
did not.” 

Bob had grown paler and paler during the above recital. It 
effectually quenched any last remaining hopes, and made his cup 
of bitterness overflow. Dot’s love was evidently no mere idle 
fancy, but a deep-rooted passion, which neither opposition nor 
distance had been able to overcome. That fortunate Will! 
What if he were penniless? He envied him from the bottom 
of his heart, and would gladly have changed places with him, had 
it been possible. 

“Do you understand ?” said Dot, wondering at his continued 
silence. 

“Yes,” he said in a hoarse, constrained voice, “I understand, 
and there is nothing more to be said. I only beg pardon for my 
folly.” 

“Don’t call it folly,” she returned. “It is ‘kismet.’ We 
mortals have really very little power over the march of events.” 

‘‘What were you crying about when I came in ?” he asked 
abruptly. 

She flushed crimson. It was impossible to reveal the distracting 
thought that tormented her, and which was the real cause of her 
present disquietude. 

‘It seems that one of the people in the village saw me at the 
station yesterday. Will was only passing through on business. 
I had not seen him for a whole year, and he wrote and begged 
me to meet him; and oh! Mr. Jarrett, I could not help doing so. 
I knew if I asked mamma’s leave she would not give it, so I went 
without. She was dreadfully angry, and said such cruel, cruel 
things.” 

Dot could not tell the whole truth ; and it was easier to account 
for her red eyes in this way than in any other. 

“ What sort of things?” inquired Bob, not trusting himself to 
look at his companion. 

‘She went on about my giving Will up, and called him a pauper 
and horrible names, which made my blood boil, and then she 
wanted me to promise to——” 
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~“ Marry me, eh?” he said grimly. “Well, go on,” he con- 
tinued, as Dot turned scarlet. “ Had you any other cause of 
trouble, or was that the sole one ?” 

“Is it very wicked to wish for things one can’t have?” she 
rejoined innocently. 

“T don’t know; but if it is, I am a veritable fiend at this 
moment.” 

‘I do so wish I had five thousand pounds.” 

“Five thousand pounds! Why, what would you do with such 
asum ?” 

‘Give it to Will, of course. He has a splendid opening. An 
excellent practice has been offered to him in one of the suburbs 
of London, which is worth between four and five hundred a year, 
but the present practitioner would have to be bought out, and 
this is just what Will can’t do.” 

“ Is there no chance of his getting the money, or of his father 
helping him ? ” 

‘“‘ No, none, whatever. Mr. Barrington can’t, poor man, even if 
he would. We had a long talk about it yesterday, and put our 
heads together, but neither of us could see our way in the least. 
Will says this practice would be the making of him, and that. it 
is absurd for people to think of marrying without a proper income.” 

** Was he always so wise ?” inquired Bob. 

She hesitated a moment, and then with a sudden burst of tears 
said, “No, not always. Once upon a time he never seemed to 
care about the money part of the business, but he does now.” 

“ And was that what you were crying about, Dot ?” 

“Yes, I suppose so. What with one thing and another, I felt 
regularly out of sorts this morning.” 

Bob stood up, as if to go. A wild, insensate joy surged up 
into his heart when he heard that a very real obstacle existed, 
which would prevent the girl becoming Will Barrington’s wife, 
at all events fora considerable time. Delay meant a chance still. 
He might profit by the young people’s difficulties. The next 
moment he felt thoroughly ashamed of himself for harbouring 
such a feeling. Was this his love ? this his devotion ? 

What a poor, base, selfish passion was that which refused to re- 
joice in the happiness and welfare of its object. How mean and 
unworthy of an honest man. A flush of self-abasement mantled 
in his cheek. 

“Dot,” he said, “answer me one question, though it is absurd 
my asking it. Do you care very much for this Will of yours, so 
much that you feel as if you could not live without him ?” 

She looked up up into his face. The solemnity of his manner 
awed her. 

“ Yes, Mr. Jarrett, that is exactly how I do feel. You are not 
angry with me, are you ?” 

“ Angry? No; why should I be angry simply because the 
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love of as dear and honest a girl as ever walked this earth is not 
for me? Only I wish to goodness that Will had never been born.” 

“He came first,” she said simply. ‘I knew him long before I 
knew you. I can’t help myself now.” 

His sense of rectitude admitted the plea. There was no gain- 
saying its truth. 

“Yes,” he said, “he came first, lucky beggar. That’s where 
the mischief lay. And nowI am going. Good-bye, Dot, dear, 
may God bless you, and send you health and happiness.” 

The tears trickled down her face. There was something in her 
heart which she scarcely understood, and which she suppressed as 
treason to Will. 

*‘ Good-bye, Mr. Jarrett. You will let me be your friend still, 
won’t you? I—I—shall see you sometimes ? ” 

“ Yes, most certainly. But I think I shall go away for a bit— 
at all events until I have got over this.” Then he took her hand 
in his, and added hastily, “ And, I say, Dot, don’t be low-spirited. 
Look at the cheerful side of things, there’s a dear. I feel certain 
they’ll all come right in the end.” And with that he was gone, 
leaving her to wonder what special quality enabled him, when he 
suffered so cruelly himself, to draw a veil over his own disappoint- 
ment, and seek only to comfort her. She realized that he had 
even higher attributes than she had given him credit for. The 
pleasant, upright, straightforward, yet withal somewhat simple 
and unpolished youth was capable of real heroism. She felt 
that had it not been for Will’s prior claims, she never could 
have sent him away. But Bob’s heart as he walked towards 
home might have been made of lead. 

Every hope that had ever nourished it, and caused it to beat 
fast and slow by turns, was now finally crushed. He felt as if his 
life were at an end. All the joy and the physical enjoyment of 
existence had vanished. What were wealth and position without 
Dot to share them ? 

Henceforth there was nothing to look forward to, nothing to 
strive for, nothing to live for. He looked up abstractedly at the 
sky. It was grey and sombre. But not greyer or more sombre 
than his thoughts. He glanced at the cold earth, enshrouded in 
spectral mist. It was drear and gloomy. But not drearier or 
gloomier than seemed his future. 

How the wind blew, and soughed through the leafless trees! 
How it penetrated to the very bones, and defied even the warmest 
clothing. 

And out in Australia the sun was shining, the cattle were stray- 
ing over the brown ground, panting for shade, and his mother was 
probably at that very moment basking in the verandah with the 
little ones around her. Oh! the sun, and the warmth, and the 
peace. How he longed for them all. With Schopenhauer, his 
weary soul cried out for “ the blissful repose of nothing.” 
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And then a chilly blast opposed his progress, the rain came 
sleeting down, and he coughed. That cough reminded him that 
the body has inherited a heritage of pain. Through his back, 
through his chest and his shoulder-blades there stole a dull ach- 
ing sense of discomfort, which came as an aggravating accompani- 
ment to his mental misery, just as if the one were not enough 
without the other. 


(To be concluded.) 














SOCIAL ECHOES. 
By MRS. HUMPHRY. 


\HE echoes of the season of 1888 sound already dim and far 
L away, though not so indistinctly but that we can recognize 
the note of dulness that characterized it throughout. Was 
there ever such a season before? And—a question that more 
nearly concerns us — will there ever be such another again? 
Let us hope most fervently that there may not. Let us glance 
retrospectively at the months as they passed. In March, just 
when we were hoping that all would go well with the Silver Wed- 
ding celebration of the Prince and Princess of Wales, came the 
news of the death of the Emperor William. Then came many 
days of bitter cold, and we read of the Imperial funeral procession 
along the snow-covered streets of Berlin, and the hurried journey 
of the Emperor Frederick from sunny San Remo to the chill 
winds and leaden skies of his capital. Easter was bright, but 
brought with it the east wind that makes life a miserable thing 
to most of us. The month of April, with the exception of a very 
few bright days, was more like February, in its dull course of rain, 
mud and clouds. May opened dark and windy, but gave us one 
or two exquisite days, and two Drawing Rooms at Buckingham 
Palace. Superstitious people are hoping that the Queen may 
never again fix on Friday for holding a Drawing Room, as she 
did this season more than once. Perhaps even Her Majesty’s 
Teutonic mind may be influenced by the curious coincidence. 

Meanwhile, weather diaries were full of such entries as: * Poured 
all night;” “rain and wind all the morning ;” “ dark and 
dull afternoon.” We had all, too, been watching the sick bed of 
the heroic Emperor Frederick, and on Friday, the fifteenth of 
June, we heard of his release from suffering. The Queen’s re- 
quest that her subjects should wear mourning, was ignored by the 
lower classes, and obeyed without an exception by the higher. The 
scenes in the Park and at fashionable assemblages were curiously 
negative. Black, white and grey were the only wear. In Bel- 
gravia, carriage after carriage dashed along with occupants in 
black and white. It was as though the spectator had lost a 
sense—a curious sensation, soon counteracted by the sight of, 
perhaps, a little milliner’s apprentice, in her highly-tinted gown 
and exaggerated hat, with its verdure and blossom. Towards the 
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end of June came the long anticipated Silver Féte, and upon it 
our atrocious climate seemed to empty its vials of wrath for the first 
two days. July came in with brightest sunshine, only to relapse 
into the Cimmerian liquid gloom of its predecessors. Henley was 
spoiled, so was the Oxford and Cambridge Cricket Match; but the 
weather was kind to the boys on the occasion of the Harrow and 
Eton match. The supply of rain seemed inexhaustible, and 
Liverpool sighing over its water famine in the midst of all these 
downpours cut a truly ridiculous figure. Poor Liverpool! How 
impossible it was to expect any sympathy under the circumstances. 

Such have been the spring and summer of 1888, and it must 
have been precisely such another season that inspired the lines 
written by John Bampfylde, exactly one hundred years ago, after 
the wet summer of 1788. 





All ye, who far from town, in rural hall 
Like me, were wont to dwell near pleasant field, 
Enjoying all the sunny days did yield, 
With me the change lament ; in irksome thrall, 
By rains incessant held, for now no call 
From early swain invites my hand to wield 
The scythe; in parlour dim I sit conceal’d, 
And mark the lessening sand from hour-glass fall ; 
Or, ‘neath my windows view the wistful train 
Of dripping poultry, whom the vine’s broad leaves 
Shelter no more. Mute is the mournful plain, 
Silent the swallow sits beneath the thatch, 
The vacant hind hangs pensive o’er his hatch, 
Counting the frequent drops from reeded eaves. 


“Tn parlour dim” we have “ sat concealed ™ of late, though we 
no longer call people either swains or hinds. Why does no modern 
poet perpetuate the wet summer of 1888, in imitation of Mr. 
Bampfylde? Surely, there is inspiration in the very exceptional 
state of affairs, though poets do not like dull skies, wet boots or 
muddy crossings. What poet could bear the thought of turning 
up the edge of his trousers, or sending his overcoat to the kitchen 
fire to be dried ? 

An era of gloom has certainly set in upon the stage, concur- 
rently with the clouded skies of the season. Theatre-goers nightly 
sup on horrors, and the taste for “more” is quite as decided as 
it was in the case of Oliver Twist, the only difference being that 
their appetite can be fully gratified, while his was denied. “La 
Tosca” was horrible enough, but “ Mr. Hyde” is worse in the 
hands of clever Mr. Mansfield. The animal-man is artistically 
correct, according to Mr. Louis Stevenson’s conception of him in 
the book. “ Particularly small and particularly wicked-looking,” 
the maid who saw the murder described him. “That thing was 
not my master,” says the valet. “He inspired a disgustful 
curiosity,” wrote Dr. Lanyon. The creature cannot be made too 
horrible for truth, but he is much too horrible for the stage. 
The impression it makes is unfit for minds in this age of weakened 
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nerves and morbid terrors. Over the uneducated the horror of it 
holds less sway than over the highly cultivated, who are open to 
every impression. But, fortunately, there is an alterative in the 
actor’s idea of Dr. Jekyll as a Byronic hero. He makes us laugh, 
and the icy chill that Hyde sent through us is for the moment 
forgotten. But such impressions are indelible and recur when 
least welcome to the susceptible temperament. Young girls ought 
not to be taken to see this nightmare drama. 

London society has scattered to the four winds. Homburg 
holds many of our social lights. The watering-places of the 
Norman coast have attracted others. Many have gone on yacht- 
ing trips, not only on their own vessels, but on those that enter- 
prising companies have organized with a view to public convenience 
and private profit. For those who dread the foggy season in 
town, a delightful trip is announced by one of these, the fine 
steam yacht “Victoria,” which starts for a trip to the Mediterranean 
on the fifteenth of October, passing six weeks on those sunny 
waters and thus tiding over the miserable month of November, 
which is a trial to those “in the great city pent.” Travellers by 
land and sea have revelled in the glorious sunshine and the 
brilliant star-lit nights of August, which we have perhaps enjoyed 
all the more for the monotony of rain and cold that went before. 
With few exceptions, people .have been glad to be done with so 
unsatisfactory a season, and as the fairest ornaments of society 
have found their neat Redfern travelling dress and selected a 
novel for companion in train and boat, the universal thought has 
been, whether expressed or left unsaid, “ Glad it’s over.” 

The laughing philosopher as well as his weeping brother must 
both have found congenial matter in the correspondence in the 
Daily Telegraph on the subject of marriage. Wails of misery 
were sufficiently audible in some of the communications, and it 
was an unfortunate circumstance for the defenders of matrimony 
as a successful institution that the only hysterically happy corre- 
spondent was asea-captain who was almost always away from home, 
and who wrote his letter on the morning after his return from a 
voyage of seventeen months’ duration. Wives of the ordinary sort 
will quite share the opinion expressed by “ A Widow” upon the 
contribution of “ Lady Patricia” to the correspondence. This lady 
wrote in a Patient Griselda sort of spirit that appears so improbable 
to “A Widow ” that she at once settles that “she is a he.” Other 
sagacious individuals will be inclined to identify this “ he” with 
the gentleman who so exquisitely described the true wife as a 
model of self-denial, patience, gentleness and devotion, while he 
indicates the male partner to the bargain as receiving all this 
without any due sense of reciprocity. With one side of the matri- 
monial balance weighed perpetually down like this, the whole 
affair must soon come to an end—by getting completely out of 
gear. “A Widow” considers “some men not good enough to make 
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door-mats of.” And indeed they would not make good door-mats. 
A door-mat ought to be passively receptive of the obloquy of dust 
and mud, and at the same time patiently retentive of both till the 
due moment of release. None of these characteristics belong to 
the composition of the average man. ‘A Widow” has apparently 
had a hard time of bondage, and we must all hope that she is enjoy- 
ing her release from marriage ties. The practical person who 
suggests that the marriage contract should be for a term of years, 
seven, fourteen or twenty-one, renewable at the option of the 
parties, signs himself “Single,” thus putting himself out of court 
at once by reason of his lack of experience. A sensible note is 
struck by the American lady who writes from Trouville, and advo- 
cates more trust in the marriage relation. Jealousy and suspicion 
are among the worst foes to harmony in any relation of life. They 
are deadly enemies to married happiness. There is abundant wis- 
dom in the rude and unpolished old saying: “ Ask no questions 
and you'll be told no lies.” The women who make a point of 
catechizing their husbands simply lose their time, for they put 
no faith in the replies they receive, unless the information is 
corroborated by other evidence. To what good end, then, the sus- 
picious and ill-tempered questions? Husbands and wives should 
both have confidence in each other. Even a suspected murderer 
is given the benefit of the doubt and treated as though possibly 
innocent until he has been proved guilty. Why not do as much 
for one’s chosen companion through life ? 

Every one agrees that self-denial is necessary to married happi- 
ness, but the majority write of it as though it were entirely the 
prerogative of the women to exercise this. No wonder that 
marriages are unhappy where the husband accepts the wife’s con- 
stant self-sacrifice without returning it in kind. The most patient 
and unselfish of women must feel embittered by this unfair bar- 
gain. Another root of bitterness is the difference of the moral 
standard for men and women. Those who have seen or read 
Dumas’ play, “ Francillon,” will understand exactly to what I refer. 

In commenting upon the marriage service, Mr. Labouchere has 
remarked the bride ought no longer to be expected to promise 
obedience, since “ in these days of enlightenment marriage is re- 
garded as an equal partnership between the two contracting 
parties.” It ought to be the aim of both to make it as equal as 
possible. It is injustice that makes the bonds felt and the fetters 
gall. Wives ought not to be too patient under a sense of wrong. 
Think, dear readers, what a brute Griselda made of her lord and 
master by her aggravating qualities of yielding and subservience, 
and do not dream of deteriorating your husbands by following so 
inexcusable an example ! 














